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AFRICOM: RATIONALES, ROLES, AND 
PROGRESS ON THE EVE OF OPERATIONS 


TUESDAY, JULY 15, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign 

Affairs, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John F. Tierney (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Tierney, Lynch, Higgins, McCollum, 
Welch, Shays, Platts, and Turner. 

Staff present: Dave Turk, staff director; Andrew Su, professional 
staff member; Davis Hake, clerk; Andy Wright, counsel; Rebecca 
Mackey, graduate intern; Dan Hamilton, fellow; Nicholas Palarino, 
minority senior investigator and policy adviser; Christopher Bright, 
minority senior professional staff member; and Adam Fromm, mi- 
nority professional staff member. 

Mr. Tierney. A quorum being present, the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security and Foreign Affairs hearing entitled, “AFRICOM: 
Rationales, Roles, and Progress on the Eve of Operations,” will 
come to order. 

Good morning. I want to thank all of our witnesses for being here 
to testify this morning. Today we are going to have some oversight 
of the U.S. military’s newest combatant command, AFRICOM. 
While this hearing is the subcommittee’s first public discussion of 
this important topic, it represents a year-long bipartisan investiga- 
tion that included asking the Government Accountability Office to 
analyze the stand-up of AFRICOM, which is to reach full operating 
capabilities just a few short months from now, September 30, 2008, 
as we understand it. 

I want to thank Ranking Member Shays and Mr. Turner and 
their staff for joining us on this important effort. 

And today we essentially ask the question, what is AFRICOM? 
One might think that should be a fairly simple, straightforward 
question, but as it turns out, it is not necessarily so. 

The Government Accountability Office’s testimony includes an in- 
teresting passage, “State Department officials said that they had 
difficulty in responding to African concerns about AFRICOM be- 
cause of their own confusion over AFRICOM’s intended mission 
and goals.” 

Today’s hearing attempts for policymakers, for the American 
public, and even for our own government representatives through- 

( 1 ) 
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out Africa to try to bring some clarity here, or at least to ask the 
right questions. 

What is clear is that AFRICOM will bring three existing military 
commands with responsibilities for parts of Africa into one Africa- 
centric command. AFRICOM’s geographic jurisdiction has been 
carved from CENTCOM, which focused on the Florn of Africa and 
other eastern regions of the continent; U.S. Pacific Command, 
which focused on Madagascar; and the U.S. European Command 
[EUCOM], which focused on western and southern Africa. As a re- 
sult, AFRICOM will oversee U.S. military relationships, activities, 
and interests throughout Africa, with the sole exception of Egypt, 
which will remain under the auspices of CENTCOM. 

Significant government initiatives, such as the establishment of 
a new combatant command, raise important congressional over- 
sight questions. For example, about the continuity of operations, 
the right-sizing necessary infrastructure and personnel, and the 
sound stewardship of taxpayer funds. And we will explore these 
issues at today’s hearing. 

But AFRICOM represents additional questions during a post-cold 
war, post-9/11 environment in which we continue to grapple with 
the asymmetric threats of terrorism and potential breeding 
grounds in ungoverned spaces. We also have a continent that too 
often has been wracked by poverty, disease, and war. In fact, Africa 
includes more than two-thirds of all the word’s HIV-positive popu- 
lation, including some militaries with rates as high as an estimated 
50 percent. 

Last November, Defense Secretary Robert Gates delivered a re- 
markable lecture in which he recognized that, “these new threats 
require our government to operate as a whole differently, to act 
with unity, agility, and creativity. And they will require consider- 
ably more resources devoted to America’s nonmilitary instruments 
of power.” 

Early administration rhetoric envisioned AFRICOM as a trans- 
formational experiment, providing a whole-of-government inter- 
agency approach to U.S. national security strategy. Some of this 
initial vision remains, including adding a State Department For- 
eign Service officer as one of the two deputy commanders. We will 
hear from Ambassador Yates in just a few moments. However, and 
this is something we will also explore at today’s hearing, it appears 
that ambitions for AFRICOM have been scaled back, apparently 
because of concerns by the State Department, USAID, and others 
about a military lead in areas of diplomacy and international devel- 
opment; and, two, African governments’ neocolonial concerns about 
a prominent U.S. military presence on the continent; and three, 
nongovernmental organizations’ concerns about the potential mili- 
tarization of foreign aid and humanitarian assistance. 

So with that backdrop in mind, AFRICOM presents a number of 
additional oversight questions, some of which are AFRICOM-spe- 
cific, and some of which point to broader fundamental questions of 
how the United States should organize itself to maximize our for- 
eign policy and national security interests. 

In the spirit of constructive oversight, I want to highlight a few 
of these questions that will be on our minds as we begin to hear 
from the panel of dedicated public servants from both the executive 
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and the legislative branches of government. What is the strategic 
vision driving the creation of AFRICOM? How has that vision 
evolved over time? Who will be at the table as this vision continues 
to be developed? What are the current and future missions planned 
for AFRICOM? Some refer to AFRICOM as a combatant command 
“plus.” What is the “plus?” What type of soft power mandate does 
AFRICOM have? What kinds of so-called Phase Zero operations, 
that is those aimed at building and maintaining a stable security 
environment, will AFRICOM undertake? 

What is the status and plan for interagency staffing in 
AFRICOM? Where will it be in October of this year? And what is 
the ultimate goal? 

How will the interagency work with AFRICOM, as well as among 
AFRICOM and State Department, USAID, and other governmental 
departments and the various, bilateral embassy country teams 
throughout Africa? 

What are AFRICOM’s future plans for the U.S. military footprint 
in Africa? 

How is AFRICOM going to interact with nongovernmental orga- 
nizations that are involved in humanitarian and development 
work? 

And how will AFRICOM interact with Africans and American na- 
tions themselves? 

And one final question that really goes to the colleagues as much 
as to our panel: To the extent that AFRICOM is not going to be 
or is simply not the right model for a whole-of-government ap- 
proach to national security strategy, what is the right model, plat- 
form, and government structure required to achieve that unity, 
agility, and creativity echoed recently by Secretary Gates? 

I look forward to our discussion, and now I invite Mr. Turner to 
provide his opening remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John F. Tierney follows:] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman John F. Tierney 

Good morning. Today the Subcommittee conducts oversight on the U.S. military’s newest 
combatant command, AFR1COM. 

While this hearing is the Subcommittee’s first public discussion on this important topic, it 
represents a year-long, bipartisan investigation that included asking the Government 
Accountability Office to analyze the stand-up of AFRICOM, which is to reach full operating 
capability just a few short months from now by September 30, 2008. 

I would like to thank Ranking Member Shays and your staff for joining us in this important 
oversight effort. 

Today, we centrally ask the question, “What is AFRICOM”? One might think that this should be 
a fairly simple, straightforward question. That turns out, however, not to be so. 

The GAO’s testimony includes an interesting passage, and I quote: 

State Department officials said that they had difficulty in responding to African concerns [about 
AFRICOM] because of their own confusion over AFRICOM’s intended mission and goals. 

Today’s hearing attempts - for policymakers, for the American public, and even for our own 
government representatives throughout Africa - to try to bring some clarity here, or, at the least, 
to ask the right questions. 

W'hat is clear is that AFRICOM will bring three existing commands with responsibilities for 
parts of Africa into one Africa-centric command. AFRICOM’s geographic jurisdiction has been 
carved from CENTCOM (which focused on the Hom of Africa and other eastern regions of the 
continent), the U.S. Pacific Command (which focused on Madagascar), and the U.S. European 
Command, EUCOM (which focused on the rest of western and southern Africa). 

As a result, AFRICOM will oversee U.S. military relationships, activities, and interests 
throughout Africa, with the sole exception of Egypt, which will remain under the auspices of 
CENTCOM. 

Significant government initiatives such as the establishment of a new combatant command raise 
important Congressional oversight questions, for example, about the continuity of operations, 
right-sizing necessary infrastructure and personnel, and sound stewardship of taxpayer funds. 
And we’ll explore these issues at today's hearing. 

But AFRICOM presents additional questions during a post-Cold War, post-9/1 1 environment in 
which we continue to grapple with the “asymmetric” threats of terrorism and potential breeding 
grounds in ungovemed spaces. We also have a continent that, too often, has been wracked by 
poverty, disease, and war. In fact, Africa includes more than two-thirds of all the world’s HIV- 
positive population, including some militaries with rates as high as 50 percent. 
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Last November, Defense Secretary Robert Gates delivered a remarkable lecture in which he 
recognized that, and I quote, 

these new threats. . .require our government to operate as a whole differently - to act with unity, 
agility, and creativity. And they will require considerably more resources devoted to America’s 
non-military instruments of power. 

Early Administration rhetoric envisioned AFRICOM as a transformational experiment providing 
a whole-of-govemment, interagency approach to U.S. national security strategy. Some of this 
initial vision remains, including adding a State Department foreign service officer as one of its 
two deputy commanders. We’ll hear from Ambassador Yates in just a few minutes. 

However - and this is something we will also explore in today’s hearing - it appears that 
ambitions for AFRICOM have been scaled back, apparently because of: 1) concerns by the State 
Department, USAID, and others about a military lead in areas of diplomacy and international 
development; 2) African governments’ neo-colonial concerns about a prominent U.S. military 
presence on the continent; and 3) non-govemmenta! organizations’ concerns about the potential 
militarization of foreign aid and humanitarian assistance. 

So, with that backdrop in mind, AFRICOM presents a number of additional oversight questions, 
some of which are AFRICOM-specific and some of which point to broader, fundamental 
questions of how the United States should organize itself to maximize our foreign policy and 
national security interests. 

In the spirit of constructive oversight, I want to highlight a few of these questions that will be on 
my mind as we begin to hear from this panel of dedicated public servants from both the 
executive and legislative branches of our government: 

• What is the strategic vision driving the creation of AFRICOM? How has that vision evolved 
over time? Who will be at the table as this vision continues to be developed? 

• What are the current and future missions planned for AFRICOM? Some refer to AFRICOM as 
a combatant command “plus” - what is the plus? What type of soft-power mandate does 
AFRICOM have? What kinds of so-called “phase zero” operations - that is, those aimed at 
building and maintaining a stable security environment - will AFRICOM undertake? 

• What is the status and plan for interagency staffing in AFRICOM? Where will it be in October 
of this year? What is the ultimate goal? 

• How will the interagency work within AFRICOM, as well as among AFRICOM and the State 
Department, USAID, other government departments, and the various, bilateral embassy country 
teams throughout Africa? 

• What are AFRICOM’s future plans for the U.S. military footprint in Africa? 
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• How is AFRICOM going to interact with non-governmental organizations that are involved in 
humanitarian and development work? 

• How will AFRICOM interact with Africans and African nations themselves? 

And, one final question that really goes to my colleagues as much as our panel: 

• To the extent that AFRICOM is not going to be - or is simply not the right model for - a 
“whole of government” approach to national security strategy, what is the right model, platform, 
and government structures required to achieve that “unity, agility, and creativity" echoed 
recently by Secretary Gates. 

1 look forward to our discussion. 
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Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Chairman 
Tierney, for holding this important hearing on AFRICOM, the new- 
est U.S. command. With the concurrence of the chairman, I would 
like to submit Ranking Member Shays’ opening statement and 

Mr. Tierney. Without objection. 

Mr. Turner. I appreciate your interests in the issues associated 
with this command, as well as your commitment to see it succeed. 

Your letter, coauthored by Ranking Member Shays, requesting a 
bipartisan study from the Government Accountability Office to ex- 
amine AFRICOM, clearly substantiates your interest and your 
commitment, and we thank you for that. 

It is my understanding that AFRICOM is scheduled to execute 
its first goal, which is to become fully operational, on October 1, 
2008. Today’s hearing is particularly timely, as we outline the chal- 
lenges associated with its standup, and formulate a way to ensure 
its success. 

Today we find ourselves just 2 months shy of this initial goal. 
Looking back, it has been just shy of a year and a half since Presi- 
dent Bush announced the creation of AFRICOM, in February 2007. 
And during this time, the House has received just one hearing on 
the status of AFRICOM, 8 months ago, in November 2007, when 
the Armed Services Committee received the AFRICOM Com- 
mander and senior administration officials from the Defense and 
State Departments. Since that time, Members have had to rely on 
bits and pieces of information, and have been repeatedly advised by 
administration officials it is too premature to tell how AFRICOM 
is performing, and far too early to pass judgment on AFRICOM’s 
performance. 

Although I agree with the latter assessment, I cannot concur 
with the former conclusion. At this juncture, just 2 months before 
AFRICOM is set to proclaim itself functioning at full operational 
capacity, the House would be remiss if we did not ask tough ques- 
tions. 

Now, let me start by framing some of the most important issues 
before us today. What is this mission of AFRICOM? Since the in- 
ception of an idea a year and a half ago to now, just 2 months shy 
of its full operational capacity, has the mission of this combat com- 
mand changed? Second, are we addressing the key immediate con- 
cerns necessary to support this mission? Is the structure that was 
originally conceived actually working? Are the military and State 
Department roles properly balanced and allocated? In terms of 
manning, are the required agencies actually providing the person- 
nel? Are the current combat commands and other associated agen- 
cies complying with mandates to turn over existing missions as 
planned? Is AFRICOM receiving the necessary support from the 
interagency process, from the necessary funding authorities? And 
in particular, are any of these immediate structural challenges 
issues for Congress or the executive branch? 

I realize these are numerous questions, but it is our constitu- 
tional duty as Members of Congress to ask what we can do right 
before this command becomes fully operational and we find our- 
selves too far along in the process asking what we did wrong. 

On this note, let me close by saying I hope that today we can 
hear a clear mission statement. I also look forward to hearing how 
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the witnesses describe AFRICOM’s ability so far to manage the 
critical internal challenges required to ensure that we address the 
greater challenges for which this command was created. It is in our 
Nation’s best interests to bring together its key interagency actors 
across the spectrum of economic, diplomatic, and military resources 
to help African nations build the necessary infrastructure and ca- 
pacity to prevent whole countries from descending into ungoverned 
spaces, where innocent people suffer and terror organizations 
thrive. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from each of 
our witnesses today, and I yield back. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will now receive testimony from the witnesses 
before us today. I would like to briefly introduce them. 

Ms. Theresa Whelan serves in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense as Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs. Commenc- 
ing her career with the Defense Department as an Africa analyst 
for the Defense Intelligence Agency, she moved on to serve as Di- 
rector of the Office of African Affairs in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and as the NATO Team Chief on the Balkans Task 
Force through the Kosovo crisis. 

Ms. Whelan, thank you for being here today. 

Ambassador Mary C. Yates is the Deputy to the Commander for 
Civil-Military Activities in the U.S. African Command. She is a 
senior U.S. diplomat, who has served as Ambassador to Burundi 
and Ghana, and as a foreign policy advisor to the U.S. European 
Command, which traditionally held responsibility for much of Afri- 
ca. 

Ambassador, we look forward to hearing more about your unique 
position with AFRICOM. 

Major General Michael A. Snodgrass. General Snodgrass is the 
Chief of Staff for AFRICOM. He is responsible for the operation of 
the command’s joint and interagency staff. He is a graduate of the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, and has flown over 200 hours in combat, 
including over 100 missions over Iraq from 1996 to 2000, as both 
a squadron commander and Commander of the 332nd Air Expedi- 
tionary Group at A1 Jaber Air Base in Kuwait. 

General, thank you for your service, and thank you for being 
here today. 

Ms. Lauren Ploch — Ploch? Not bad, first shot — is an analyst in 
African affairs with the Congressional Research Service. She has 
managed democratic support initiatives for a number of programs 
for USAID, the State Department, and the National Endowment 
for Democracy. She served previously as a legislative assistant in 
the U.S. Senate. 

So thank you for being with us today. We appreciate your testi- 
mony as well. 

And Mr. John Pendleton is the Director of Force Structure and 
Defense Planning Issues in the Defense Capabilities and Manage- 
ment Team with the U.S. Government Accountability Office. In his 
position he has overseen a number of defense-related programs, in- 
cluding efforts to improve care in the wake of the Walter Reed 
scandal — and we thank you for that — the military response to Hur- 
ricane Katrina, and the examinations of military readiness. Mr. 
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Pendleton also teaches and is a member of the GAO’s adjunct fac- 
ulty, and is a national recruiter. And I also want to thank members 
of his team, namely Robert L. Repasky, Tim Burke, Leigh Caraher, 
Grace Coleman, Taylor Matheson, Lonnie McAllister, and Amber 
Simco, for the hard work and dedication that everybody put into 
the project. We appreciate it. 

The subcommittee thanks all of you for being with us today. I 
want to especially thank you for your continued service to your 
country, each and every one of you. Your experience and firsthand 
knowledge of the topics before us today, we are all confident that 
you are going to help us understand as we move forward in our 
role. 

It is the policy of this subcommittee to swear you in before you 
testify, so I ask you to please stand and raise your right hands. 
And if there is any person who is going to assist you in your testi- 
mony, we ask that they also stand and raise their hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Tierney. The record will please reflect that all of the wit- 
nesses have answered in the affirmative. 

It is also our practice, for those that may have not testified be- 
fore this committee before, that your written statements in their 
entirety will be put in the record. And so to try and keep your re- 
marks as close to 5 minutes as possible, we ask that you summa- 
rize those remarks. To the extent I noticed several of them were 
rather brief anyway, probably well within the 5 minutes, we will 
be as lenient as we can, but at some point we want to get the ques- 
tioning and answering in, and we would like to try to get you 
through this hearing before votes start so that we don’t unduly 
keep you waiting around for the morning. 

So let’s start with Ms. Whelan. If you are prepared, we are ready 
to hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THERESA WHELAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 

Ms. Whelan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today about the U.S. 
Africa Command. Let me briefly summarize what has already been 
submitted to you in my written testimony. 

Stability and prosperity in Africa are important to the long-term 
interests of the United States because a secure and stable, healthy 
and more prosperous Africa will contribute to global security and 
a stronger world economy. 

Many of Africa’s security challenges are not limited to conven- 
tional state-on-state conflicts, although those still do exist, but are 
multinational and transnational in nature. African governments 
and institutions are turning to collective security mechanisms to 
address these challenges, and our engagement with Africa needs to 
reflect these African innovations at the regional level, in addition 
to our traditional bilateral defense and military relationships. 

U.S. Africa Command represents an opportunity to strengthen 
and expand United States and African security relationships in 
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such a way that our combined efforts can help generate more indig- 
enous, and therefore more sustainable, peace and security on the 
continent. USAFRICOM is also a manifestation of how DOD is in- 
novating to transform its ability institutionally to meet the chal- 
lenges of the new global security environment. 

USAFRICOM’s military engagement on the African continent 
will remain primarily focused on building security partnership ca- 
pacities, conducting theater security cooperation, building impor- 
tant counterterrorism skills, and, as appropriate, supporting U.S. 
Government agencies in implementing other programs to promote 
regional stability. We expect USAFRICOM will allow DOD civilian 
and military leaders to take a more holistic and operationally effi- 
cient approach to the opportunities and challenges that lay ahead 
as Africa’s multilateral institutions, such as the African Union and 
the regional economic communities, figure more prominently in Af- 
rican security affairs. 

USAFRICOM is an innovative command in several ways. First, 
unlike traditional unified commands, its primary focus will be on 
building African regional security and crisis response capacity. 
USAFRICOM will promote greater security ties between the 
United States and Africa, providing new opportunities to enhance 
our bilateral military relationships and strengthen the capacities of 
Africa’s regional and subregional organizations. 

Second, USAFRICOM will include a significant and carefully se- 
lected number of representatives from other U.S. agencies within 
its staff, including officers from the Department of State and the 
U.S. Agency for International Development. A variety of agencies 
have existing bilateral relationships and programs with African 
governments. Many of these programs are complementary to or 
intersect DOD defense and military-related programs. Officers em- 
bedded in the commands from these agencies will be able to con- 
tribute their knowledge and expertise to the command so that 
USAFRICOM will be more effective in supporting peacekeeping ca- 
pacity and in the broader security sector, and, when appropriate, 
supporting other U.S. Government agencies and African govern- 
ments in humanitarian assistance and disaster response. 

Third, USAFRICOM currently in Stuttgart, Germany, is a staff 
headquarters, not a troop headquarters. Once fully staffed, it will 
be made up of roughly one-half civilian and one-half military per- 
sonnel, with a Commander who has both a military and a civilian 
Deputy. The Deputy to the Commander for Civil-Military Affairs, 
the DCMA is a Senior Foreign Service officer from the Department 
of State. The leadership of a State Department officer at this senior 
level will also enhance USAFRICOM’s ability to support such State 
Department -funded endeavors as the African Contingency Oper- 
ations Training and Assistance program, a mainstay of the U.S. ef- 
fort to build peace-support operations and capacity in Africa. 

Fourth, recognizing that USAFRICOM’s focus is on war preven- 
tion rather than warfighting, following Sun Tzu’s timeless advice, 
the inner workings of the command has been organized to best po- 
sition it for theater security cooperation activities, and the flexibil- 
ity needed to prevent problems from becoming crises, and crises 
from becoming catastrophes. 
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There are many misconceptions about what USAFRICOM will 
look like and what it will do. Some believe that we are establishing 
USAFRICOM solely to fight terrorism or to secure oil resources or 
to discourage China. These are misperceptions. Violent extremism 
is a cause for concern and needs to be addressed, but this is not 
AFRICOM’s singular mission. Natural resources, such as oil, rep- 
resent Africa’s current and future wealth, but all we seek is a fair 
market environment, where all can fairly compete and benefit 
along with other participants in the global market. 

Some have raised the concern that USAFRICOM will take con- 
trol of security issues that are the responsibility of the Africans 
themselves. Our intent is quite the contrary. The purpose of 
USAFRICOM is to encourage and support African leadership and 
initiative, not to compete with it or discourage it. U.S. security is 
enhanced when African nations themselves endeavor to success- 
fully address and resolve emergent security issues before they be- 
come so serious that they require considerable international re- 
sources and intervention to resolve. 

Finally, there are fears that USAFRICOM represents a mili- 
tarization of U.S. foreign policy in Africa, and that USAFRICOM 
will somehow become the lead U.S. Government interlocutor with 
Africa. This fear is unfounded. USAFRICOM will support, not 
shape, U.S. foreign policy on the continent. The Secretary of State 
remains the chief foreign policy advisor to the President, and the 
Secretary of Defense remains the chief advisor on defense matters. 
Chief of Mission authorities will remain as they are, as will au- 
thorities relating to combatant commanders. 

The establishment of USAFRICOM and the participation of 
State, USAID, and other U.S. agencies demonstrates the impor- 
tance the U.S. Government places on strengthening ties with Afri- 
ca. With USAFRICOM, the United States will be working in part- 
nership with Africans to foster an environment of security and 
peace, an environment that will enable Africans themselves to fur- 
ther strengthen their democracies, institutionalize respect for 
human rights, pursue economic prosperity, and build effective re- 
gional institutions. A more stable Africa serves the goal, helping to 
foster a more stable global environment. 

Thank you for your time, Mr. Chairman, and your attention, and 
I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ms. Whelan. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Whelan follows:] 
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Africa Command 

Testimony before the House of Representatives 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform (HOGR) 

July 16, 2007 

Theresa Whelan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for African Affairs 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


Introduction 

Over the past year we have listened and learned lessons about this transformational 
refocusing of DoD priorities and the stand-up of U.S. Africa Command (USAFR1COM); 
however, USAFRICOM’s primary purpose and the vision it is intended to fulfill has not 
changed. Stability and prosperity in Africa are important to the long-term interests of the 
United States as a stable, healthy, and more prosperous Africa will contribute to global 
security and a stronger world economy. 

Many of Africa’s security challenges are not limited by country boundaries, but are 
transnational in nature, many having grown out of what once were essentially local 
security issues. African governments and institutions are turning to collective security 
mechanisms to address these challenges, and our military engagement with Africa needs 
to reflect these African transformations at the regional level. 

In many ways, the creation of Africa Command is an historic opportunity for DoD to 
“catch-up” to Africa’s quickly evolving continental and regional security structures, and 
their increasing capacities to address the significant security challenges on the continent. 
USAFRICOM represents an opportunity to strengthen and expand U.S. and African 
security relationships in such a way that our combined efforts can help generate a more 
indigenous and, therefore, more sustainable peace and securin' on the continent. 
USAFRICOM also is a manifestation of how DoD is innovating to transform its ability, 
institutionally, to meet the challenges of the new global security environment. 

Strengthening our Relationships with Africans 

USAFRICOM’s military engagement on the African continent will remain primarily 
focused on building partnership capacities, conducting theater security cooperation, 
building important counter-terrorism skills and, as appropriate, supporting U.S. 
Government agencies in implementing other programs to promote regional stability. For 
many years our military relationships on the continent have been implemented by three 
separate commands: U.S. European Command, U.S. Central Command and U.S. Pacific 
Command. While these commands executed their missions well, USAFRICOM presents 
an opportunity to eliminate the bureaucratic divisions and operational seams created by 
the fonner organizational structure. We expect USAFRICOM will allow DoD civilian 
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and military leaders to take a more holistic and operationally efficient approach to the 
opportunities and challenges that lay ahead as Africa’s multilateral institutions, such as 
the African Union and the Regional Economic Communities, figure more prominently in 
African security affairs. Consolidation under one command has the potential to better 
support the development of these important regional mechanisms and relationships. 

USAFRICOM’s Innovations 

USAFR1COM is an innovative command in several ways. First, unlike a traditional 
Unified Command, it will focus on building African regional security and crisis response 
capacity. USAFRICOM will promote greater security ties between the United States and 
Africa, providing new opportunities to enhance our bi-lateral military relationships, and 
strengthen the capacities of Africa’s regional and sub-regional organizations. 

Second, USAFRICOM will include a significant and carefully selected number of 
representatives from other U.S. agencies within its staff, including officers from the 
Department of State and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). A 
variety of agencies have existing bilateral relationships with African governments - 
relationships focusing on everything from collaborating to promote aviation safety to 
working with local NGOs to develop conflict mediation programs targeted at youth. 

These interagency officers will contribute their knowledge and expertise to the command 
so that USAFRICOM will be more effective in supporting peacekeeping capacity, the 
broader security sector, and, when appropriate, in supporting other U.S. Government 
agencies and African governments in humanitarian assistance and disaster response. 

They will also help USAFRICOM identify ways that DoD can support other U.S. 
Government departments and agencies’ initiatives in Africa. The response and support 
from the interagency, both in collaboration and participation, has been outstanding. 

Third, USAFRICOM, currently in Stuttgart, Germany, is a staff headquarters, not a troop 
headquarters. It is being made up of roughly one half civilian and one half military 
personnel, and the Commander has both a military and a civilian deputy. The Deputy to 
the Commander for Civil-Military' Affairs (DCMA) is a Senior Foreign Service officer 
from the Department of State. This civilian deputy is responsible for the planning and 
oversight of the majority of USAFRICOM’s security assistance work. The leadership of 
a State Department officer at this senior level will also enhance USAFRICOM’s ability to 
support such State Department-funded endeavors as the African Contingency Operations 
Training and Assistance (ACOTA) program, a mainstay of the U.S. effort to build peace 
support operations capacity in Africa. 

Fourth, recognizing that USAFRICOM’s focus is on war-prevention rather than war- 
fighting, the inner-workings of the command have been organized to best position it for 
theatre security cooperation activities with a goal of preventing problems from becoming 
crises and preventing crises from becoming catastrophes. 


AFRICOM Myths v Reality 
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There are many misconceptions about what USAFRICOM will look like and what it will 
do. I would like to address these misperceptions and concerns here. 

First, some believe that we are establishing USAFRICOM solely to fight terrorism, to 
secure oil resources, or to discourage China. These are misperceptions. Violent 
extremism is cause for concern, and needs to be addressed, but this is not 
USAFRICOM’s singular mission. Natural resources such as oil represent Africa’s 
current and future wealth; we seek a secure market environment, in which we can 
compete fairly and benefit along with all other participants in that global market. 
Ironically, the U.S., China and other countries share a common interest - a secure 
environment - and could potentially cooperate on programs which help guarantee that 
security. USAFRICOM’s vision is to assist Africans to build greater capacity to assure 
that security. 

Second, some have raised the concern that USAFRICOM will take control of issues that 
are the responsibility of the Africans themselves. Our intent is quite the contrary. DoD 
recognizes and applauds the leadership role that individual African nations and multi- 
lateral African organizations are taking in the promotion of peace, security and stability 
on the continent. For example, USAFRICOM can provide effective training, advisory 
and technical support to the development of the African Standby Force. This is exactly 
the type of initiative and leadership needed to address the diverse and unpredictable 
global security challenges the world currently faces. The purpose of USAFRICOM is to 
encourage and support such African leadership and initiative, not to compete with it or to 
discourage it. U.S. security is enhanced when African nations themselves endeavor to 
successfully address and resolve emergent security issues before they become so serious 
that they require considerable international resources and intervention to resolve. 

Finally, there are fears that USAFRICOM represents a militarization of U.S. foreign 
policy in Africa and that USAFRICOM will somehow become the lead U.S. Government 
interlocutor with Africa. This fear is unfounded. USAFRICOM will support, not shape, 
U.S. foreign policy on the continent. The Secretary of State remains the chief foreign 
policy advisor to the President, and the Secretary of Defense remains the chief advisor on 
defense matters. The creation of a single U.S. DoD point of contact for Africa will 
simply allow DoD to better coordinate its own efforts, in support of State Department 
leadership, to better build security capacity in Africa. The intent is not for DoD 
generally, or for USAFRICOM at the operational-level, to assume the lead in areas where 
State and/or USAID have clear lines of authority as well as the comparative advantages 
to lead. Chief of Mission authorities will remain as they are, as will the authorities 
pertaining to Combatant Commanders. DoD will seek to provide support, as appropriate 
and as necessary, to help the broader U.S. Government national security goals and 
objectives succeed. 

Conclusion 

As USAFRICOM works toward Unified Command Status (UCS) on September 30, 2008, 
it continues to evolve and adapt. Even after UCS, we can expect potential changes in 
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structure and manning as it fine-tunes and enhances its ability to perform its primary 
mission of conflict prevention. Although the bulk of its headquarters will remain off the 
African continent, a USAFR1COM presence there will be important. An on-continent 
presence, however, will need to be established in consultation with African partners and 
in accordance with U.S. policy interests. The establishment of USAFRICOM - and the 
participation of State, USAID, and other U.S. agencies - demonstrates the importance the 
U.S. Government places on strengthening ties with Africa. To accomplish this, 
USAFRICOM will need to be appropriately funded to ensure a successful standup and to 
fully execute its mission at UCS. With USAFRICOM, the United States will be working 
in partnership with Africans to foster an environment of security and peace - an 
environment that will enable Africans themselves to further strengthen their democracies, 
institutionalize respect for human rights, pursue economic prosperity, and build effective 
regional institutions. A more stable Africa serves the goal of helping to foster a more 
stable global environment. 
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Mr. Tierney. Ambassador Yates. 

STATEMENT OF MARY C. YATES, DEPUTY TO THE COM- 
MANDER FOR CIVIL-MILITARY ACTIVITIES, U.S. AFRICA 

COMMAND 

Ambassador Yates. Good morning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and distinguished members of the committee, for the opportunity 
to address this committee on the establishment of the U.S. Africa 
Command, USAFRICOM, especially its interagency component. As 
senior leaders of AFRICOM, we are deeply involved in the building 
of the command into an effective interagency team in support of 
U.S. Government policy to assist the continent of Africa and its is- 
land nations in establishing and maintaining their own security 
and stability. Thus far, the level of participation in USAFRICOM 
from across the U.S. Government has been excellent, and we look 
forward to discussing in detail the nature of this participation. 

As we assess the security challenges facing the continent of Afri- 
ca and its island nations, such as terrorism, enduring conflicts, 
trafficking, poverty, and natural disasters, few are purely military 
in nature. Throughout Africa, security and development are inter- 
twined and equally vital in helping the Africans achieve their 
goals. This is one area where we and our African partners are in 
strong agreement. 

In the United States, we have a clear dividing line between 
issues that belong within the realm of the military and those that 
belong with other security organizations, such as the police, border 
security, customs and immigration, emergency response, etc. For 
many African nations, the greatest threats are internal, and we 
should not expect that Africans organize their security apparati the 
same way that we do in the United States. Our primary military 
threats, whether it is terrorism, weapons of mass destruction and 
the like, are external. In addition, certain capabilities that we find 
in our military, counterterrorism, for example, reside in non- 
military ministries in Africa. 

Therefore, building security capacity in Africa presents a broader 
challenge. We must build this capacity as an interagency team, one 
that works with mutual trust, confidence, and support. Those ac- 
tivities we undertake must have positive effects on the activities of 
others, and we need to be informed by the totality of the security 
environment. When assisting in nonmilitary activities, like human- 
itarian assistance, we will do it in support of other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies so we ensure we meet their requirements and 
achieve their desired effects. 

The USAFRICOM mission is, “The United States Africa Com- 
mand, in concert with other U.S. Government agencies and inter- 
national partners, conducts sustained security engagement through 
military-to-military programs, military-sponsored activities, and 
other military operations as directed to promote a stable and se- 
cure African environment in support of U.S. foreign policy.” We 
would like to highlight three key elements of this mission state- 
ment. 

First, in concert with other U.S. Government agencies and inter- 
national partners. This emphasizes our role as the military compo- 
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nent within the context of the broader U.S. Government effort. We 
will conduct all of our activities as part of the interagency team. 

Second, sustained security engagement. At USAFRICOM, we 
have committed ourselves to the delivery of effective security as- 
sistance programs and ensuring the programs achieve their desired 
effects in the long run. 

And third, in support of U.S. foreign policy. Our efforts represent 
the security dimension of the foreign policy set forth by the Depart- 
ment of State. USAFRICOM does not make U.S. foreign policy. 

In building the command, we determined that it was very impor- 
tant to have within the headquarters relevant subject matter ex- 
pertise from the broader security and development domains. These 
experts would be integrated into the development and planning 
stages of our activities. Identifying these staff positions and placing 
them appropriately throughout the command has been a deliberate 
process that is progressing well, and with the full support of U.S. 
Government agencies. By employing permanent and temporary 
interagency personnel, and through increased partnerships with 
key agencies across the U.S. Government, our capabilities as an 
interagency command are growing. 

These partnerships are vital to U.S. Africa Command’s mission 
accomplishment. USAFRICOM will contribute to the harmoni- 
zation of U.S. Government efforts to maximize the effectiveness of 
our Nation’s resources being dedicated to Africa. In doing so, we 
add value to the U.S. Government programs already underway on 
the continent, and expect to develop and implement more effective 
programs in the future. 

And finally, on September 30, 2008, USAFRICOM will become 
the sixth geographic combatant command in the Department of De- 
fense. We anticipate the USAFRICOM interagency team will foster 
closer collaboration with the U.S. Government and more effective 
military-to-military partnerships with the African nations that will 
bring greater stability and enhanced security capacity. We are a 
listening, growing, and developing organization, dedicated to 
partnering with African governments, African security organiza- 
tions, and the international community to achieve the U.S. security 
goals by helping the people of Africa achieve the goals that they 
have set for themselves. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the honor of appearing, 
and I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ambassador. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Yates follows:] 
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Thank you for the opportunity to address this Committee on the 
establishment of the United States Africa Command (USAFRICOM) , especially its 
interagency component. As senior leaders of USAFRICOM, we are deeply .involved 
in building the command into an effective interagency team in support of the 
U.S. Government (USG) policy to assist the continent of Africa and its island 
nations in establishing and maintaining their own security and stability. 
Thus far, the level of participation in USAFRICOM from across the USG has been 
excellent, and we look forward to discussing in detail the nature of this 
participation. 

As we assess the security challenges facing the continent of Africa and 
its island nations - such as terrorism, enduring conflicts, trafficking, 
poverty and natural disasters - few are military in nature. Throughout 
Africa, security and development are intertwined and equally vital in helping 
the Africans achieve their goals. This is one area where we and our African 
partners are in strong agreement. 

In the United States, we have a clear dividing line between issues that 
belong within the realm of the military, and those that belong to other 
security organizations such as the police, border security, customs and 
immigration, emergency response, etc. For many African nations, the greatest 
threats are internal and we should not expect that Africans organize their 
security apparati the same way that we do in the United States. Our primary 
military threats - terrorism, WMD, and the like - are external. In addition, 
certain capabilities that we find in our military (counterterrorism, for 
example) reside in non-military ministries. 

Therefore, building security capacity in Africa presents a broader 
challenge. We must build this capacity as an interagency team, one that works 
with mutual trust, confidence, and support. Those activities we undertake 
must have positive effects on the activities of others, and need to be 
informed by the totality of the security environment. when assisting in non- 
military activities like humanitarian assistance, we will do it in support of 
another USG agency so we ensure we meet their requirements and achieve their 
desired effects. 

The USAFRICOM mission is "United States Africa Command, in concert with 
other U.S. Government agencies and international partners, conducts sustained 
security engagement through military- to-military programs, military- sponsored 
activities, and other military operations as directed to promote a stable and 
secure African environment in support of U.S. foreign policy." 
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We would like Co highlight three key elements of this statement. 

n In concert with other USG agencies and international partners; " This 
emphasizes our role as the military component within the context of the 
broader USG effort. We will conduct all our activities as part of the 
interagency team. 

" Sustained security engagement: 1 ' At USAFRICOM, we have committed 
ourselves to the delivery of effective security assistance programs and 
ensuring programs achieve their desired effects in the long run. 

"In support of U.S. foreign policy:" Our efforts represent the security 
dimension of the foreign policy set forth by the Department of State. 
USAFRICOM does not make U.S. foreign policy. 

In building the command, we determined that it was very important to 
have, within the headquarters, relevant subject matter expertise from the 
broader security and development domains. These experts would be integrated 
into the development and planning stages of our activities. Identifying these 
staff positions and placing them appropriately throughout the command has been 
a deliberate process that is progressing well through the full support of many 
USG agencies. By employing permanent and temporary interagency personnel and 
through increased partnerships with key agencies across the USG, our 
capabilities as an interagency command are growing. 

These partnerships are vital to U.S. Africa Command's mission 
accomplishment. USAFRICOM will contribute to the harmonization of U.S. 
Government efforts to maximize the effectiveness of our nation's resources 
being dedicated to Africa. In doing so, we add value to the U.S. Government 
programs already underway on the continent, and expect to develop and 
implement more effective programs in the future. 

On 30 September 2008, USAFRICOM will become the sixth geographic 
combatant command in the Department of Defense. We anticipate the USAFRICOM 
interagency team will foster closer collaboration within the USG and more 
effective military -to-military partnerships with African nations that will 
bring greater stability and enhanced security capacity. We are a listening, 
growing, and developing organization dedicated to partnering with African 
governments, African security organizations, and the international community 
to achieve U.S. security goals by helping the people of Africa achieve the 
goals they have set for themselves. 
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Mr. Tierney. General, I understand you are playing the strong, 
silent type here at the opening section. 

General Snodgrass. That is correct. 

Mr. Tierney. OK. That works for us. 

Ms. Ploch. 

STATEMENT OF LAUREN PLOCH, ANALYST IN AFRICAN AF- 
FAIRS, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, DEFENSE, AND TRADE DIVISION, 

U.S. CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Ms. Ploch. Chairman Tierney and distinguished members of the 
House subcommittee, my name is Lauren Ploch, and I am an ana- 
lyst in African affairs with CRS. I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today on AFRICOM. I will try to explore a 
few of your questions on the AFRICOM’s creation and its mission. 

The Bush administration created AFRICOM in part to address 
concerns over DOD’s division of responsibility for Africa among 
three geographic combatant commands. The establishment of 
AFRICOM also reflects an evolution in perceptions of U.S. strategic 
interests in Africa. U.S. military focus on the continent has histori- 
cally been sporadic, and just over a decade ago, DOD publicly de- 
clared that it saw very little traditional strategic interest in Africa. 

The 1998 embassy bombings in East Africa are considered by 
many analysts to be a turning point in U.S. strategic policy toward 
the region. U.S. security strategy toward Africa now appears to be 
focused toward protecting trade interests, reducing armed conflict, 
and countering proliferation and terrorism. 

The inability of African governments to adequately police the re- 
gion’s waters has allowed illicit trafficking through the region, and 
has opened maritime commerce and offshore oil production to the 
threat of piracy and sabotage. U.S. naval operations in African wa- 
ters have increased in recent years, as have efforts to increase the 
capacity of African navies to enforce maritime laws. 

Conflict and instability in parts of Africa have undermined eco- 
nomic, political, and social development across the continent. Insta- 
bility in Africa has demanded substantial humanitarian and de- 
fense resources from the international community. And the United 
States and other donor countries have acknowledged the potential 
cost-effectiveness of enhancing the capabilities of African forces to 
participate in peace operations. 

One of the most significant efforts to upgrade African peacekeep- 
ing capabilities is the African Contingency Operations Training 
and Assistance Program [ACOTA], a State Department-led effort 
that has trained over 60,000 African peacekeepers with U.S. mili- 
tary assistance since 2002. 

Terrorist attacks in East and North Africa in the last decade 
have highlighted the threat of extremism in the region. In re- 
sponse, the administration has developed a number of initiatives to 
strengthen regional counterterrorism capabilities and to discredit 
terrorist ideology. State Department’s Trans-Sahara 
Counterterrorism Partnership [TSCTP], has a significant U.S. mili- 
tary component, which AFRICOM will take responsibility for this 
fall. The military component is designed to support complementary 
USAID activities in West and North African countries bordering 
the vast Sahara Desert. 
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On the other side of the continent is the Combined Joint Task 
Force: Horn of Africa [CJTF-HOA], which was created in 2002 to 
focus on counterterrorism activities in East Africa. CJTF-HOA per- 
sonnel now not only collect intelligence and train regional forces on 
counterterrorism, they also serve as advisors to peace operations, 
maintain critical maritime access to Red Sea routes, and support 
disaster relief efforts. CJTF-HOA also targeted humanitarian oper- 
ations as a part of an effort to win hearts and minds. 

AFRICOM’s billing as an innovative DOD approach to meeting 
U.S. security goals has put AFRICOM under increased scrutiny. 
Although the precise wording of AFRICOM’s mission statement has 
evolved since the command was first announced, the lasting 
premise behind AFRICOM’s establishment, according to its cre- 
ators, is that stable and secure states would be more capable of de- 
terring terrorism, crime, and proliferation. Building partnership ca- 
pacity is a key component of this approach, and has been at the 
forefront of U.S. military strategy in Africa in recent years. As 
such, the mission of AFRICOM might be most closely compared to 
that of SOUTHCOM. Both commands are expected to supervise an 
array of operations that relate to U.S. strategic interests, but are 
not necessarily combat related, unlike EUCOM, CENTCOM and 
PACOM, which have traditionally been more focused on preparing 
for potential warfighting. 

Given its prescribed mission, some DOD officials have referred to 
AFRICOM as a combatant command plus. This implies that the 
command would have all the roles and responsibilities of a tradi- 
tional combatant command, including the ability to conduct mili- 
tary operations, but would also include a broader soft power man- 
date. Some argue this reflects an evolution in DOD strategy. Tradi- 
tionally focused on fighting and winning wars, defense strategy 
now also looks at conflict prevention. One DOD official has sug- 
gested that the U.S. Government could consider AFRICOM a suc- 
cess if it keeps American troops out of Africa for the next 50 years. 

The prospect that DOD will focus less on fighting wars and more 
on preventing them engenders mixed feelings in some U.S. Govern- 
ment circles. While many in the State Department and USAID wel- 
come the ability of DOD to leverage resources and to organize com- 
plex operations, there is also concern that the military may over- 
estimate its capabilities, as well as its diplomatic role in Africa, or 
pursue activities that are not a core part of its mandate. Some 
argue that the unequal allocation of resources between the Depart- 
ments of Defense, State, and USAID hinder their ability to act as 
equal partners, and could lead to the militarization of development 
and diplomacy. Others have expressed concerns over potential turf 
wars between the Departments that could undermine the effective- 
ness of U.S. antiterrorism efforts. 

DOD’s effort to incorporate an unprecedented number of civilian 
personnel in AFRICOM seems to reflect an acknowledgement that 
the U.S. military cannot prevent conflicts in Africa without a more 
holistic approach. But creating these civilian billets is one thing, 
and staffing them is another. The State Department has requested 
funding to increase the number of diplomatic and development per- 
sonnel at State and USAID to allow the agencies to focus greater 
effort on meeting national security goals. The Secretary of Defense 
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has advocated on behalf of the civilian agencies, emphasizing that 
the State Department is critically understaffed. 

AFRICOM’s ability to address interagency concerns collabo- 
ratively within its organizational structure, and its ability to ad- 
dress the concerns of its African partners within the context of its 
operations, will be critical to its ability to promote peace and stabil- 
ity on the continent. 

Thank you very much, and I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. You did well to get all that in. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ploch follows:] 
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Chairman Tierney, Ranking Member Shays, and Distinguished Members of the House 
Subcommittee, 

My name is Lauren Ploch, and I am an Analyst in African Affairs with the 
Congressional Research Service. I’d like to thank you for inviting me to testify today 
regarding the Department of Defense’s newest combatant command, Africa Command, 
or AFRICOM. In my testimony, I will explore a few questions related to tire command’s 
creation and its mission. 1 will also discuss various African reactions to AFRICOM’s 
creation. 

The command’s billing as an innovative Department of Defense (DOD) approach to 
meeting U.S. security goals has put AFRICOM under increased scrutiny. Congress has 
considered the command not only within the framework of the competition for U.S. 
resources in Africa for humanitarian, development, and security programs, but also 
within the broader competition for resources between military and civilian programs 
within our foreign policy framework. 

Why now? The Motivation for AFRICOM’s Creation 

The President’s announcement of a new combatant command for the Africa in early 
2007 reflects Africa’s increasing strategic importance to the United States. The 
Administration’s motivation for the creation of AFRICOM evolved in part out of 
concerns about DOD’s division of responsibility for Africa among the geographic 
combatant commands (COCOMs). Until AFRICOM reaches full operating capability 
DOD responsibilities for Africa remain divided among three geographic commands. 1 


1 European Command (EUCOM), has 42 African countries in its Area of Responsibility (AOR); Central 
Command (CENTCOM), covers eight countries in East Africa, including those of the Horn of Africa; and 
Pacific Command (PACOM), is responsible for the islands of Comoros, Madagascar, and Mauritius. 
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Although some military officials have advocated the creation, of an Africa Command for 
over a decade, recent crises have highlighted the challenges created by “seams” between 
the COCOMs’ boundaries. Some observers say European Command (EUCOM) and 
Central Command (CENTCOM) have become overstretched given the demands created 
by the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, as well as by a significant increase in U.S. military 
activity in Africa. The Commander of EUCOM testified before Congress that: 

The increasing strategic significance of Africa will continue to pose the greatest 
security stability challenge in the EUCOM AOR. The large ungoverned area in 
Africa, HIV /AIDS epidemic, corruption, weak governance, and poverty that exist 
throughout the continent are challenges that are key factors in the security stability 
issues that affect every country in Africa. 2 

His predecessor. General James Jones, estimated in 2006 that EUCOM’s staff were 
spending more than half their time on Africa issues, up from almost none three years 
prior, 3 As the current EUCOM Commander argued in his confirmation heating, “a 
separate command for Africa would provide better focus and increased synergy in 
support of U.S. policy and engagement.” 4 

Why Africa? U.S. Strategic Interests 

The establishment of AFRICOM reflects an evolution in policymakers' perceptions 
of U.S. strategic interests in Africa. Africa was not included in the U.S. military 
command structure until 1952, when several North African countries were added to the 
responsibilities of EUCOM because of their historic relationship with Europe. The rest of 
the continent remained outside the responsibility of any command until 1960, when Cold 
War concerns over Soviet influence in newly independent African countries led DOD to 
include Sub-Saharan Africa in the Atlantic Command, leaving North Africa in EUCOM. 
Responsibility for Sub-Saharan Africa was transferred in 1962 to the now defunct Strike 
Command, which was also responsible for operations in the Middle East and South Asia. 
In 1971, responsibility for Africa was dissolved, leaving Sub-Saharan Africa out of the 
combatant command structure until 1983. Under the Reagan Administration, U.S. 
military involvement in Africa was largely dominated by Cold War priorities, and the 
Administration’s “containment” policy led DOD to divide responsibility for Africa into 
its current configuration among three geographic commands. 

After the fall of the Soviet Union, many U.S. policymakers considered the U.S. 
military’s role on the continent to be minimal. U.S. military involvement in Africa in the 
early 1990s was dominated by the deployment of U.S. forces to Somalia. In 1995, DOD 
outlined its view of Africa in its U.S. Security Strategy for Sub-Saharan Africa, asserting 
that “ultimately we see very little traditional strategic interest in Africa.” 5 Political and 


2 Testimony of General Craddock to the Senate Armed Services Committee, September 19. 2006. 

2 Greg Mills, “World’s Biggest Military Comes to Town,’’ Business Day, February 9, 2007. 

4 Advance Questions for General Bantt J. Craddock, USA, Nominee for United States European Command 
and Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, in his confirmation hearing before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on September 19, 2006. 

5 The report did, however, note significant U.S. political and humanitarian interests. DOD Office of 
International Security Affairs, United Stales Security Strategy for Sub-Saharan Africa, August 1995. 
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humanitarian interests guided U.S. engagement. In 1998, following terrorist attacks on 
two U.S. embassies in East Africa, the United States conducted a retaliatory attack 
against a pharmaceutical factory in Sudan that was at the time believed to be linked to al 
Qaeda. The embassy bombings, and the retaliatory strike against Sudan, are considered 
by many analysts to be a turning point in U.S. strategic policy toward the region. 

In 2002, the Bush Administration outlined a move focused strategic approach toward 
Africa in its National Security Strategy: “In Africa, promise and opportunity sit side by 
side with disease, war, and desperate poverty. This threatens both a core value of the 
United States - preserving human dignity - and our strategic priority - combating global 
terror.” To address these challenges, the document asserted that U.S. security strategy 
must focus on building indigenous security and intelligence capabilities through bilateral 
engagement and “coalitions of the willing.” 6 The Administration’s 2006 National 
Security Strategy identified Africa as “a high priority of this Administration,” declaring 
that “our security depends upon partnering with Africans to strengthen fragile and failing 
states and bring ungoverned areas under the control of effective democracies.” 7 

In 2004, a congressional advisory panel of Africa experts identified five factors that 
have shaped increased U.S. interest in Africa in the past decade: HIV/AIDS, oil, global 
trade, armed conflicts, and terrorism. They suggested that these factors had led to a 
“conceptual shift to a strategic view of Africa.” 8 

HIV/AIDS. According to the United Nations, there are over 22 million HIV- 
positive Africans, representing more than two-thirds of infected persons worldwide. The 
rate of infection in some African militaries is believed to be high, reportedly as high as 
50% in some southern African countries, raising concerns that those forces may be 
unable to deploy when needed. 9 As part of U.S. efforts to address the epidemic, DOD has 
established an HIV/AIDS prevention program with African armed forces. 

Oil and Global Trade. The potential benefit from improved commerce between 
Africa and the United States is a key component of U.S. Africa policy. 10 Natural 
resources, particularly energy resources, dominate the products the United States imports 
from Africa, which now supplies the United States with roughly the same amount of 
crude oil as the Middle East. 1 In 2006, President Bush announced his intention to replace 
more than 75% of U.S. oil imports from the Middle East by 2025. 12 Nigeria has been 
Africa’s largest producer of oil, and is the fifth largest global supplier of oil to the United 


6 The White House, The National Security Strategy of the United Stales, September 2002. 

I The White House, The National Security Strategy of the United States, March 2006. 

8 Walter H. Kansteiner III and J. Stephen Morrison, Rising U.S. Stakes in Africa: Seven Proposals to 
Strengthen U.S. -Africa Policy, May 2004. 

5 Kevin A. O’Brien, “Headlines Over the Horizon: AIDS and African Armies,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 292, 
No. !, July/ August 2003. 

10 For more information, see CRS Report RL31772, U.S. Trade and Investment Relationship with Sub- 
Saharan Africa: The African Growth and Opportunity Act and Beyond, by Danielle Langton. 

II See John Authers, ‘The Short View: African Oil,” Financial Times, April 24, 2007. Data on U.S. crude 

011 imports is compiled by the Department of Energy’s Energy Information Administration, and is available 
at [http://www.eia.doe.gov]. 

12 The White House, “President Delivers State of the Union Address,” January 3 1 , 2006. 
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States. But instability in the country’s Niger Delta region has reduced output periodically 
by as much as 25%. World oil prices have been affected by Nigerian political 
developments and by periodic attacks on pipelines and other oil facilities in the Delta. A 
senior DOD official reportedly commented in 2003 that “a key mission for U.S. forces (in 
Africa) would be to ensure that Nigeria’s oil fields... are secure.” 13 The United States has 
provided security assistance funding to help Nigeria strengthen security in the Delta’s 
waterways. 

Maritime Security. Africa’s coastlines have been highly susceptible to illegal 
fishing, illegal trafficking, and piracy in recent years. Nigeria’s waters have recently been 
named the most dangerous in the world in terms of pirate attacks. 14 The inability of 
African governments to adequately police the region’s waters has allowed criminal 
elements to smuggle people, drugs, and weapons and dump hazardous waste, and has 
opened maritime commerce and off-shore oil production facilities to the threat of piracy 
and sabotage. In 2005, the Bush Administration introduced its National Strategy for 
Maritime Security, identifying the freedom of the seas and the facilitation and defense of 
commerce as top national priorities and indicating plans to fund border and coastal 
security initiatives with African countries. 15 

The United States government has engaged its African partners in a number of 
ministerial conferences on maritime security, and is currently conducting several 
activities to increase the capability of African navies to monitor and enforce maritime 
laws. The U.S. Navy has increased its operations in the Gulf of Guinea to enhance 
security in the region, although those operations have been sporadic. Through its Global 
Fleet Stations (GFS) concept, the Navy has committed itself to more persistent, longer- 
term engagement. In fall 2007, U.S. Naval Forces Europe launched the African 
Partnership Station (APS). Under this initiative, a navy ship was deployed to the Gulf of 
Guinea for six months to serve as a sea base of operations and a “floating schoolhouse” 
from which to provide assistance and training to the Gulf nations. Training focused on 
maritime domain awareness and law enforcement, port facilities management and 
security, seamanship/navigation, search and rescue, leadership, logistics, civil 
engineering, humanitarian assistance and disaster response. Several European partners 
and U.S. government agencies, including the Coast Guard and the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), partnered with the Navy to 
use the Station for their own training and development activities. In the waters off the 
coast of East Africa, the Combined Joint Task Force - Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA) is 
working with the Navy and with coalition partners in Coalition Task Force 150 (CTF- 
150), which conducts maritime security operations to protect shipping routes in the Gulf 
of Aden, Gulf of Oman, the Arabian Sea, Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. Coalition and 
U.S. naval forces have had numerous engagements with pirates in these waters. 

Armed Conflicts. Political conflict and instability in parts of Africa have caused 
human suffering on a massive scale and undermined economic, social, and political 


13 Statement by Gen. Charles Wald, former EUCOM Deputy Commander, Greg Jaffe, “In Massive Shift, 
U.S. Is Planning To Cut Size of Military in Germany,” Wall Street Journal, June 10, 2003. 

14 For more information, see the International Maritime Bureau, [http://www.icc-ccs.org/imb/]. 

15 The White House, The National Strategy for Maritime Security, September 20, 2005. 
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development. Although the number of conflicts in Africa has decreased in recent years, 
the continent is home to a majority of the United Nations’ peace operations. Four 
African countries, Ghana, Ethiopia, Nigeria, and South Africa, consistently rank in the 
top 10 troop contributing countries to U.N. missions. Despite a willingness to participate 
in these operations, many African militaries lack the command and control, training, 
equipment, and logistics capability to effectively participate in such efforts. Instability in 
Africa has demanded substantial humanitarian and defense resources from the 
international community, and the United States and other donor countries have 
acknowledged the utility and potential cost-effectiveness of assisting African forces to 
enhance their capabilities to participate in these operations. 

One of the most significant efforts to upgrade African peacekeeping capabilities is 
the African Contingency Operations Training and Assistance Program (ACOTA). 
Established in 2002, ACOTA provides training, including light infantry and small unit 
tactics, and uses a “train-the-trainer” approach. In 2004, ACOTA became a part of the 
new Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI), which attempts to address some of the 
factors limiting African militaries’ ability to contribute to peace operations. As part of 
this effort, GPOI aims to support the creation of an international transport and logistics 
support system for regional peacekeeping forces in coordination with other G8 countries. 
While the State Department is the executive agent of GPOI and ACOTA, DOD provides 
small military teams for special mentoring assistance to ACOTA training events. Over 
60,000 African peacekeepers have received training since ACOTA’s inception. 16 

Terrorism. Current U.S. security policy is driven in large part by counter-terrorism 
efforts, which the Administration has identified as a top national security priority, 17 
Terrorist attacks on the U.S. embassies in Tanzania and Kenya in 1998, on targets in 
Mombasa, Kenya in 2002, and most recently in Algeria, Mauritania, and Morocco, have 
highlighted the threat of terrorism in the region. DOD officials have emphasized the need 
to work with African governments to counteract the threat. Of primary concern to policy 
makers is the possible challenge posed by “ungovemed spaces.” 18 The Administration 
has linked these areas indirectly to terrorist threats, asserting: 

Regional conflicts can arise from a wide variety of causes, including poor governance, 
external aggression, competing claims, internal revolt, tribal rivalries, and ethnic or 
religious hatreds. If left unaddressed, however, these different causes lead to the same 
ends: failed states, humanitarian disasters, and ungoverned areas that can become safe 
havens for terrorists. 19 

In 2002, the Department of State launched a program to increase the border security 
and counter-terrorism capacities of four West African nations bordering the vast Sahara 
desert. In 2005, the Bush Administration announced a “follow-on” interagency program 
known as the Trans Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership, or TSCTP. The Partnership is 


16 U.S. Department of State, FY 2008 Performance Summary, February 2008. 

17 The White House, The National Security Strategy of the United States, September 2002. 

18 Jessica Piombo, ‘Terrorism and U.S. Counter-Terrorism Programs in Africa: An Overview," Strategic 
Insights, Vol. VJ, Issue 1, January 2007. Piombo defines ungoverned spaces as "physical or non-physical 
area(s) where there is an absence of state capacity or political will to exercise control.” 

19 The White House, The National Security Strategy of The United States, September 2002. 
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“aimed at defeating terrorist organizations by strengthening regional counter-terrorism 
capabilities, enhancing and institutionalizing cooperation among the region’s security 
forces, promoting democratic governance, discrediting terrorist ideology, and reinforcing 
bilateral military ties with the United States.” 20 

Overseen by the State Department, TSCTP has a significant U.S. military 
component, Operation Enduring Freedom - Trans Sahara (OEF-TS), which is currently 
implemented by EUCOM. Under the auspices of OEF-TS, which AFRICOM will take 
responsibility for this fall, U.S. forces work with their African counterparts from nine 
West and North African countries to improve intelligence, command and control, 
logistics, and border control, and to execute joint operations against terrorist groups. 
These military efforts are designed to support complimentary development activities led 
by State and USAID. To counter the recruitment efforts of terrorist groups like A1 Qaeda 
in the Islamic Maghreb (AQ1M), for example, USAID supports job creation initiatives for 
disadvantaged youth. Young people are a key demographic in Africa, where high 
unemployment rates and scarce education opportunities compound the challenges posed 
by a growing “youth bulge.” Such programs are coordinated with the efforts of U.S. 
military personnel working in the region. Increasing emphasis has been placed on 
Information Operations (10), which use information to improve the security environment 
and counter extremist ideology through military teams deployed to U.S. embassies. Some 
question whether activities such as these should be a part of DOD’s mandate. 

On the other side of the continent, an effort initially designed to counter terrorism in 
the region has grown into something broader in scope. In 2002, CENTCOM developed 
Combined Joint Task Force: Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA) to focus on counter-terrorism 
efforts in the Horn region and to provide a forward presence there. 21 CJTF-HOA 
personnel train the region’s security forces on counter-terrorism, collect intelligence, 
serve as advisors to peace operations, conduct activities to maintain critical maritime 
access to Red Sea routes, and oversee and support humanitarian assistance efforts. CJTF- 
HOA has supported numerous humanitarian missions, including the airlift of 
humanitarian assistance supplies to Ethiopia and Northern Kenya. 22 CJTF-HOA also 
conducts civilian-military (“civ-mil”) operations throughout East Africa as part of an 
effort to “win hearts and minds” and enhance the long-term stability of the region. These 
civ-mil operations include digging wells and building and repairing schools, hospitals, 
and roads, and have been part of a broader CENTCOM mission to “counter the re- 
emergence of transnational terrorism.” Some within the development community 
question whether some of these activities might be more appropriately coordinated by a 
civilian agency or non-governmental organization than by the U.S. military. 


20 U.S. State Department, “Africa Overview ” Country Reports on Terrorism, April 30. 2 007. 

21 CJTF-HOA covers the land and airspace in Kenya, Somalia, Sudan, Seychelles, Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
Djibouti, and Yemen, as well as the coastal waters of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the Indian Ocean. 

22 General Ward, in his confirmation hearing, testified that “the U.S. military is not an instrument of first 
resort in providing humanitarian assistance but supports civilian relief agencies..,The U.S. military may be 
involved when it provides a unique service, when the civilian response is overwhelmed; and civilian 
authorities request assistance. The USAID Office of Disaster Assistance validates all such requests for 
U.S. military assistance. Our role in this context will not change.” 
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Why Might AFRICOM’s Mission Differ from Other Commands? 

U.S. Military Assistance and Security Cooperation in Africa 

Although the precise wording of AFRICOM’s mission statement has evolved since 
the command was first announced in 2007, DOD officials have broadly suggested that the 
command’s mission will be to promote U.S. strategic objectives by working with African 
partners to help strengthen stability and security in the region through improved security 
capability and military professionalization. 23 A key aspect of the command’s mission will 
be its supporting role to other agencies’ and departments’ efforts on the continent. But 
like other combatant commands, AFRICOM would also be expected to oversee military 
operations, when directed, to deter aggression and respond to crises. 

Earlier this year, DOD hosted a U.S.-Africa Defense Policy Dialogue that was 
attended by foreign ministry and defense officials from some 40 African nations. In an 
effort to explain AFRICOM’s mission to those representatives, U.S. officials outlined 
what was jokingly referred to as their “hidden agenda,” addressing skepticism at home 
and abroad about AFRICOM. According to DOD, America’s security interests in Africa 
are tied to five overarching goals: 

• eliminating terrorist networks and safe havens; 

• preventing the proliferation of illegal arms, WMD, and narcotics; 

• ensuring strategic access to sea lanes; 

• securing means of access and transportation, both on land and at sea; and 

• facilitating free market access. 

The premise behind AFRICOM’s establishment, according to its creators, was that 
stable and secure states would be more capable of deterring terrorism, proliferation and 
crime, thereby supportive of the goals the Administration outlined above. Stability and 
security are not created in a vacuum; they require an array of U.S. government agencies 
to work together, not only with each other, but with their African counterparts, in what 
some have referred to as a “whole-of-govemment” approach. Building partnership 
capacity is a key component of this approach, and has been at the forefront of U.S. 
military strategy in Africa in recent years. The U.S. military contribution to this effort 
would fall generally into three strategic categories: civilian control and defense reform, 
military professionalization, and capacity building. At present, military experts believe 
that no African nation poses a direct threat to the United States or is expected to; 
consequently an Africa Command would focus less on preparing U.S. forces for major 


7S When first announced, AFRICOM’s draft mission statement was: “U.S. Africa Command promotes U.S. 
National Security objectives by working with African states and regional organizations to help strengthen 
stability and security in the AOR. U.S. Africa Command leads the in-theater DOD response to support 
other USO agencies in implementing USG security policies and strategies. In concert with other U.S. 
government agencies and other international partners, U.S. Africa Command conducts theater security 
cooperation activities to assist in building security capacity and improve accountable governance. As 
directed, U.S. Africa Command conducts military operations to deter aggression and respond to crises.” Its 
current mission statement, is “United States Africa Command, in concert with other U.S. government 
agencies and international partners, conducts sustained security engagement through military-to-military 
programs, military sponsored activities, and other military operations as directed to promote a stable and 
secure African environment in support of U.S. foreign policy." 
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combat in the region. Instead, the command is expected to concentrate much of its 
energies and resources on training and assistance to local militaries so that they can better 
ensure stability and security on the continent. 

The mission of AFRICOM might be most closely compared to that of Southern 
Command (SOUTHCOM), Like SOUTHCOM, AFRICOM is expected to supervise an 
array of operations that relate to U.S. strategic interests but are not combat-related, unlike 
EUCOM, CENTCOM and PACOM, which have traditionally been more focused on 
preparing for potential warfighting operations. This is not to say AFRICOM will never 
be called upon to conduct more traditional “kinetic” military operations; alleged Special 
Operations activities in the Horn suggest both a hard and soft power role for the U.S. 
military in Africa. But with AFRICOM’s creation, we see what appears to be an 
evolution in DOD strategy. One DOD official suggested that the U.S. government could 
consider the command a success “if it keeps American troops out of Africa for the next 
50 years.” 24 What does this mean in non-military terms? As one former EUCOM 
official succinctly summed up, AFRICOM appears to be designed not so much to use 
U.S. forces abroad to protect us at home, but to enable foreign forces in their home to 
protect us from a distance. 25 

Given its prescribed mission, some DOD officials have referred to AFRICOM as 
a combatant command “plus.” This implies that the command would have all the roles 
and responsibilities of a traditional geographic combatant command, including the ability 
to conduct military operations, but would also include a broader “soft power” mandate 
aimed at building a stable security environment and would aim to incorporate a larger 
component from civilian government agencies to address those challenges. DOD, 
identifying instability in foreign countries as a threat to U.S. interests, issued a directive 
in 2005 defining stability operations as a “core U.S. military mission” with priority 
comparable to combat operations. 26 Although U.S. armed forces have traditionally 
focused on “fighting and winning wars,” defense strategy is now evolving to look at 
conflict prevention, or “Phase Zero,” addressing threats at their inception through 
increased emphasis on security cooperation and capacity building of partners and allies. 27 
It is important to note, though, that the DOD directive identifies die military’s role in 
stability operations as a supporting one and that many of these tasks “are best performed 
by indigenous, foreign, or U.S. civilian professionals. Nonetheless, U.S. military forces 
shall be prepared to perform all tasks necessary to establish or maintain order when 
civilians cannot do so.” 


27 Comments by Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense Ryan Henry at a Meeting of USAID’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACVFA) on May 23, 2007. 

25 Rear Admiral Hamlin Tallent, USN (Ret.), “The Mission of AFRICOM: Enabling African Sovereignty." 

26 DOD defines stability operations as “military and civilian activities conducted across the spectrum from 
peace to conflict to establish or maintain order in States and regions," DOD, Directive 3000.05: Military 
Support for Stability, Security, Transition, and Reconstruction (SSTR) Operations , November 28, 2005. 

27 Some analysts view four traditional phases for a military campaign: deter/engage, seize initiative, 
decisive operations, and transition. DOD officials have recently begun using a phrase, “Phase Zero" to 
encompass efforts prior to the first phase aimed at preventing the conflict. For more information on the 
Phase Zero strategy and TSC, also known as peacetime engagement, see General Charles Wald, “The 
Phase Zero Campaign,” Joint Force Quarterly, Issue 43, 4* Quarter 2006, available at 
[http://www.ndu.edu/inss]. 
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The prospect that DOD will focus less on fighting wars and more on preventing 
them engenders mixed feelings in some U.S. government circles. While many at the 
State Department and the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) 
welcome the ability of DOD to leverage resources and to organize complex operations, 
there also is concern that the military may overestimate its capabilities as well as its 
diplomatic role in Africa, or pursue activities that are not a core part of its mandate. 
Some argue that the highly unequal allocation of resources between the Departments of 
Defense, State, and USAID, hinder their ability to act as “equal partners” and could lead 
to the militarization of development and diplomacy. 28 

AFRICOM’s commander has referred to DOD’s role in Africa as part of a “three- 
pronged” U.S. government approach, with DOD, through AFRICOM, taking the lead on 
security issues, but playing a supporting role to the Department of State, which conducts 
diplomacy, and USAID, which implements development programs. 29 DOD’s effort to 
incorporate an unprecedented number of civilian personnel seems to reflect an 
acknowledgement that the U.S. military cannot prevent conflicts in Africa without a more 
holistic approach, AFRICOM’s planners originally aimed to staff the command by as 
much as a quarter with intelligence, diplomatic, and development experts from civilian 
agencies such as State, USAID, Treasury and Agriculture. SOUTHCOM and Northern 
Command (NORTHCOM), by virtue of their missions, have also engaged civilian 
agencies on a more sustained level, but no command has incorporated interagency 
personnel within their staff at the level proposed for AFRICOM. 

Creating these new civilian billets is one thing, staffing them is another. Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice has stressed the need to increase the number of diplomatic and 
development personnel, and has requested funding for new foreign service officer 
positions at State and USAID in her FY2009 budget request. These new positions, some 
of which would be assigned as political advisors to combatant commands like 
AFRICOM, would arguably allow State to focus greater effort on meeting national 
security goals, and would give the Department a much-needed cushion from which to 
rotate personnel through foreign language and other training programs. The Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates has also advocated on behalf of the civilian agencies; in a speech 
on soft power at Kansas State University last November that stressed the need to 
strengthen our non-military instruments of national power, he emphasized that the State 
Department was critically understaffed. Secretary Gates reiterated this in April testimony 
before the House Armed Services Committee (HASC), arguing that while the State 
Department should be the lead national security agency, it does not in his view currently 
have the authority, resources, or power to act as the lead agency for foreign policy. 

A study commissioned in 2006 by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
interagency cooperation overseas on counter-terrorism noted concerns raised by some 
host nations that America’s profile overseas was seen to be increasingly military in 
nature. It also raised concerns over potential turf wars between the Departments that that 


28 See, for example, Lisa Schirch and Aaron Kishbaugh, “Leveraging ‘3D’ Security: From Rhetoric to 
Reality,” Foreign Policy in Focus, Policy Brief Vol. 1 1 , No. 2, November 15, 2006. 

29 Advanced Questions for General William E. “Kip” Ward, U.S. Army, Senate Armed Services Committee 
Nomination Heal ing, September 27, 2007. 
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could undermine the effectiveness of our anti-terrorism efforts. AFRICOM’s ability to 
address interagency concerns collaboratively within its organizational structure, and its 
ability to address the concerns of its African partners within the context of its operations, 
will be critical to its ability to promote peace and stability on the continent. 

What do Africans Think About AFRICOM? 

Since the announcement of AFRICOM, there has been considerable speculation on 
the African continent, as well some as back here in the United States, regarding U.S, 
motives for establishing a military command to focus on Africa. African perceptions of 
the new command are mixed. Some worry that the move represents a neo-coionial effort 
to dominate the region militarily. U.S. military efforts on the continent have been seen as 
episodic, leading some to question a more sustained focus from DOD now. Reports of 
U.S. air strikes in Somalia and U.S. support for Ethiopia’s military intervention there 
have added to those concerns in recent years. Many Africans have viewed U.S. counter- 
terrorism efforts in Africa with skepticism, and there appears to be a widespread belief 
that the new command’s primary goals will be to hunt terrorists and to secure U.S. access 
to African oil. 30 U.S. foreign policy analysts have focused increased attention on China’s 
role in Africa in recent years, and such attention has led some to question whether 
AFRICOM might be part of a new contest for influence on the continent. 1 

Several African governments and militaries, on the other hand, have reacted to 
AFRICOM with cautious optimism. 32 They view increased American attention to the 
continent’s problems as a positive move, potentially bringing increased resources, 
training, and assistance. U.S. foreign military assistance has increased in recent years, 
and military training programs in Africa have steadily been on the rise. 

Much of the controversy on the continent surrounds the question of the location of 
AFRICOM. When initially announced, DOD maintained its intention to locate the 
command’s headquarters on the continent. DOD officials have argued that locating 
AFRICOM in the region would allow its staff to develop greater cultural awareness and 
allow for easier interaction between AFRICOM officials and their African counterparts, 
given the logistical challenges posed by a continent over three times the size of the 
United States. Some in Africa have interpreted the location issue to mean that the United 
States would be establishing a military base with permanently deployed U.S. troops on 
the continent. Some countries have expressed opposition to the possibility of a 
permanent foreign military presence within their borders, while others have expressed 
concerns that an American military presence might embolden domestic terrorist groups. 
Some African governments that consider themselves to be regional powers may perceive 
a permanent American military presence, whether staffed by civilians or troops, to be a 
rival for political or military power in their sphere of influence. 


30 See, for example, “The U.S., Oil, and Africa,” Egyptian Mail , February 20, 2007. 

31 Dulue Mbachu, “Skepticism Over U.S. Africa Command,” ISN Security Watch , February 19, 2007. 

32 See, for example, “Morocco Lobbying to Become Home for New U.S. Military Command,” Middle East 
Newsline, February 9, 2007, and “Algerian Foreign Minister “Satisfied" With Plans for US-Africa 
Command,” El-Kkahar , March 24, 2007. 
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DOD officials have stressed that the location in question would be a staff 
headquarters rather than a troop headquarters. A number of factors, including negative 
African reaction, challenges in finding a suitable location, and a lack of consensus 
between State and DOD on the criteria for choosing a site, have led AFR1COM officials 
to delay answering the question of the command's permanent location. 33 DOD is still 
considering the establishment of small regional offices on the continent, possibly co- 
locating those facilities with the headquarters of the continent’s regional and sub-regional 
organizations to link AFRICOM with the African Union’s (AU) nascent regional security 
architecture. 34 DOD currently has military liaison officers at the AU headquarters in 
Ethiopia and with West Africa’s regional body in Nigeria. Those presences are likely to 
expand under the new command, and additional liaison offices may be established. 

Administration officials stress that there are no plans to establish any new military 
bases in Africa; President Bush reiterated this during his visit to the continent in February 
2008. At present CJTF-HOA has a semi-permanent troop presence in Djibouti with more 
than 1,500 U.S. military and civilian personnel in residence. The command authority for 
CJTF-HOA, currently under CENTCOM, will be transferred to AFRICOM in 2008, and 
it will continue to be used as a Forward Operating Site. The U.S. military also has access 
to a number of foreign air bases and ports in Africa and has established “bare-bones” 
facilities maintained by host troops in several locations. The U.S. military used facilities 
in Kenya in the 1990s to support its intervention in Somalia and continues to use them 
today to support counter-terrorism activities. 

AFRICOM’s new commander has acknowledged the need for his staff to continue 
their public relations campaign to allay concerns. 35 In 2007, members of the Pan-African 
Parliament, the legislative body of the African Union, voted in favor of a motion to 
encourage member states not to host AFRICOM “anywhere on the continent.” 36 Several 
African heads of state have issued preliminary statements about their views on the 
command. Some have advised DOD to consider how AFRICOM could complement the 
AU’s regional security structure. During President Bush’s second official visit to Africa 
in February 2008, Ghana’s President announced, “I am happy, one, for the President 
dispelling any notion that the United States of America is intending to build military 
bases on the continent of Africa. I believe the explanation the President has given should 
put fade to the speculation, so that the relationship between us and the United States will 
grow stronger and with mutual respect.” 37 Liberia’s President Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf has 
been vocal in her support from AFRICOM, and has offered to host its headquarters. 


33 AFRICOM’s headquarters are currently located in Stuttgart, Germany. 

34 The African Union is working to create an African Standby Force (ASF), a multinational peacekeeping 
force composed of regional brigades organized by the continent’s Regional Economic Communities. The 
AU anticipates the Force being operational by 2010 with a standby capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 
peacekeepers. The ASF and its regional brigades are not intended to be standing forces. 

■ 5 "U.S. Army Boss for Africa Says No Garrisons Planned,” Reuters, November 8, 2007. 

36 Some details of the debate are included in “Gaborone Succeeds At PAP As Sebetela is Booed,” All 
Africa , October 29, 2007. 

37 Press availability with Presidents Bush and Kufour in Accra, Ghana on February 20, 2008, available at 
[http://www. whitehouse.gov]. 
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Issues for Congress 

As AFRICOM approaches full operating capability, questions concerning the 
command remain. Among these questions are those related to the authorities and funding 
mechanisms needed to “borrow” and integrate interagency staff and to support the 
programs and activities identified to achieve AFRICOM’s mission. Questions also 
remain regarding its ultimate location. 38 The unique nature of the command’s mission has 
made AFRICOM the subject of a number of broader congressional inquiries regarding 
the appropriate roles of the various U.S. government agencies in U.S. foreign policy. 

U.S. security assistance to foreign countries traditionally has been determined by the 
State Department. Some of this assistance is provided by DOD, some is provided by 
contractors. Congress has granted DOD temporary authority to train and equip partner 
militaries for counter-terrorism and stability operations. Some DOD officials have 
argued some of the current laws addressing security cooperation require simplification, 
and that new authorities would allow combatant commands like AFRICOM greater 
flexibility to respond to emerging threats and opportunities. Others have raised concerns, 
though, that modifying the administrative authorities could interfere with the Department 
of State's diplomatic decisions or bilateral relationships. The House Armed Services 
Committee has commissioned a Panel on Roles and Missions of not only the various 
military branches, but also of the various civilian agencies involved in protecting 
American security. Among its initial findings was the notion that shortcomings in the 
interagency process have led the U.S. military to take on missions that are not part of its 
core responsibilities. The FY08 National Defense Authorization Act requires the military 
to examine its core competencies, which may have implications for AFRICOM. 

Interagency coordination on Africa and the need to realign U.S. resources to “better 
understand the threats emanating from this region” have been raised as particular points 
of concern for Congress. 39 Some suggest that the lack of legally binding requirements for 
agencies to coordinate their activities could make AFRICOM’s “pioneering" interagency 
process more challenging, should other agencies not have the resources to participate 
adequately. 40 A 2006 Senate Foreign Affairs Committee Report found that: 

As a result of inadequate funding for civilian programs... U.S. defense agencies are 
increasingly being granted authority and funding to fill perceived gaps. Such bleeding of 
civilian responsibilities overseas from civilian to military agencies risks weakening the 


38 See, for example, S.Rept. 1 10-77, accompanying S. 1547, the FY2008 Defense Authorization Act; 
S.Rept. 1 10-85, accompanying H.R, 2642, the Military Construction and Veterans Affairs and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 2008; and Conference Report 1 10-477 to H.R. 1585, the National Defense 
Authorization Act for FY2008 

■ ro See the House Report to accompany H.R. 2082, the Intelligence Authorization Act of FY2008. 

40 Some of the challenges in coordinating a more effective interagency process were outlined by John 
Hamre, President of the Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS), in a hearing, “Organizing 
Department of Defense Roles and Mission Requirements," held by the House Armed Services Committee 
on June 20, 2007. 
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Secretary of State’s primacy in setting the agenda for U.S. relations with foreign 
countries and the Secretary of Defense’s focus on war fighting. 41 

As DOD stands up the new command and as AFRICOM becomes operational, 
Congress may exert its oversight authority to monitor the command’s operations to 
ensure they support, rather than guide, the United States’ political, economic, and social 
objectives for the continent. 

As I have outlined above, AFRICOM faces a number of challenges in its 
establishment and its operation, and some of these challenges may become issues for 
Congress. Key oversight questions relating to the command include the following. 

• How are U.S. strategic interests influencing the size and scope of the U.S. military 

footprint on the continent, and what effect will the creation of a new Africa 
Command have on future U.S. military operations in Africa? 

• Is the command’s mission well-defined? How prominent will counter-terrorism 

operations and programs be, particularly relative to the peacekeeping training and 
support components in AFRICOM’s mandate? Should conflict prevention 
activities be an essential part of DOD’s mandate, and are they sustainable? 
Would some DOD-implemented programs be more appropriately implemented by 
other U.S. agencies? 

• What are the Administration’s plans for the development of AFRICOM's 

interagency process and, in particular, how closely are the departments 
coordinating on plans for the command and on U.S. military efforts in Africa in 
general? Does AFRICOM’s enhanced integration of non-DOD USG agency 
personnel into the command necessitate statutory changes? How will AFRICOM 
address the intelligence community’s need to realign its resources directed toward 
the continent? 

• How will the Administration ensure that U.S. military efforts in Africa do not 

overshadow or contradict U.S. diplomatic and development objectives? What are 
the authorities granted to U.S. Chiefs of Mission regarding AFRICOM activities 
in the countries to which they are posted, and are these authorities sufficient? 

• Are the legal authorities guiding DOD’s implementation of security cooperation 

reform programs sufficient? Do any of these authorities hinder the U.S. military’s 
ability to conduct these programs? What efforts does DOD take to ensure that the 
training and equipment provided to African security forces is not used to suppress 
internal dissent or to threaten other nations? 

• How are AFRICOM and U.S. military efforts in Africa perceived by Africans? 

Would locating AFRICOM’s headquarters on the continent significantly enhance 
the command’s ability to carry out its mission? What are the costs associated 
with an African location, versus one in Europe or the United States? 


41 Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, Embassies as Command Posts in the Anti-Terror Campaign, 
December 15, 2006. 
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Mr. Tierney. Mr. Pendleton, I was thinking as I was introducing 
you and all of your staff of that commercial about the network, you 
know, having the network with you. I am sure all of the witnesses 
have a good network behind them. And we are happy to recognize 
yours as well. Would you please give us your testimony. 

Mr. Pendleton. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. They are the brains 
of the operation. 

Mr. Tierney. You can tell them that. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN PENDLETON, DIRECTOR, FORCE STRUC- 
TURE AND DEFENSE PLANNING ISSUES, U.S. GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Pendleton. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, I am pleased to be here to today to support the subcommittee 
in its oversight of DOD’s efforts to establish a new military com- 
mand focused on stability and security in Africa. My statement 
today will describe the efforts to establish AFRICOM, as well as 
challenges that the command faces as it moves forward. Please 
note that our findings are preliminary, our work continues, and we 
will publish a report later this year. 

AFRICOM’s efforts to reach agreement among stakeholders on 
its mission revealed concerns about what the military’s role would 
ultimately be in Africa. Concerns arose that the creation of 
AFRICOM could blur traditional boundaries between diplomacy, 
development, and defense, and, in effect, militarize U.S. foreign 
policy. AFRICOM has been increasingly sensitive to these concerns, 
and is emphasizing its role as one of support, as you had heard ear- 
lier. 

Currently, AFRICOM is focused on transferring existing activi- 
ties from the European, Central, and Pacific Commands, and by 
October AFRICOM plans to have assumed all existing missions. 
However, it will not yet be a mature command, one that will be 
taking on significant new missions or activities, at least not right 
away. 

Now let’s turn to staffing the command. By October, DOD antici- 
pates that it will have about 980 personnel assigned to AFRICOM, 
which is actually about three-quarters of the 1,300 that they ulti- 
mately envision for the command. But staffing AFRICOM head- 
quarters is only part of the personnel story. Geographic combatant 
commands like AFRICOM are typically supported by component 
commands from the four military services and the Special Oper- 
ations Command. This means creation of five new headquarters. 
And each of these new component commands will need 100, up to 
400 people. And this is going to put further strain on already 
stretched military personnel systems. 

The command will have some interagency participation at the 
outset. AFRICOM projects that it will have 13 personnel in place 
from outside DOD by October, and certainly some of those person- 
nel are going to be in key positions, such as Ambassador Yates, 
who is here with us today, and she is serving as one of two coequal 
Deputies to the Commander. These 13 positions will, however, rep- 
resent just 1 percent of the command staff. I think that is on the 
boards on the end now, and that is far less than what was antici- 
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pated for a command that was originally described by some as 
going to be interagency from the ground up. 

Now, there were never hard targets for interagency participation. 
Some early DOD estimates were that it could be up to a quarter 
of folks coming from outside DOD. In the near term, AFRICOM 
has set a target for 52 interagency positions, which would rep- 
resent about 4 percent of the command, but it is still uncertain 
when these personnel are going to come on board, and much has 
to be worked out. And DOD also told us that the number is still 
under review. What is clear to us is that for the foreseeable future, 
AFRICOM will be predominantly a DOD command. 

Finally, location. For now, AFRICOM plans to have its head- 
quarters in Stuttgart, Germany. AFRICOM describes the location 
in Stuttgart as interim. And the costs to renovate facilities there 
has been over $80 million or so thus far, and I think it will prob- 
ably go some higher. But these are just startup costs. The full cost 
to support AFRICOM and its components could be considerably 
more over time, but the total amount is still unknown. For exam- 
ple, should the command stay in Stuttgart, AFRICOM has indi- 
cated that it will need a modern command and control center there 
that would allow them to coordinate operations. No such center or 
facility current exists at Kelley Barracks. In addition, as the mili- 
tary services stand up their component commands in Germany or 
Italy, or elsewhere, Congress can expect additional requests for 
funding. 

Finally, the question of how AFRICOM will achieve physical 
presence in Africa is still open. This has significant cost implica- 
tions potentially. Initially, DOD envisioned an approach that would 
have placed part of its headquarters in Africa, but was confronted 
by concerns from both U.S. agencies and African partners. In the 
short term, AFRICOM plans to leverage existing relationships 
while it looks at options. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, AFRICOM has certainly made some 
progress, but many daunting challenges remain. Two key precepts 
of the command, one, that it have significant interagency participa- 
tion, and, two, would be physically located in Africa to engage part- 
ners there, will not be realized in the near term. The difficulties 
encountered in sorting out the military’s role, staffing the com- 
mand, and establishing a presence in Africa reveal deeper cultural 
and structural issues within the U.S. Government. Ultimately bil- 
lions of dollars are at stake, though, so sustained attention will be 
needed to ensure that mounting investments pay off. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I would cer- 
tainly be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, thank you, Mr. Pendleton. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pendleton follows:] 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank all of you for your testimony. And we will 
start with the questioning now, if we can, on that. I think the first 
thing that pops up to our minds on this is there is no general dis- 
agreement with the concept that we may have gotten things wrong 
in the President’s so-called global war on terror. I think he got the 
name wrong, and he got the concept wrong and most everything 
else wrong. But there is nothing inherently wrong about the idea 
that leading with the military and making everything military- 
dominant may not be the way to approach our situation here, and 
that we have to use sort of smart power. 

We have had a lot of testimony from people about smart power, 
which is to be a balance or a mix of military power and other softer 
power approaches. But I think, you know, it looks to us like we are 
leading with the military here. It looks like we are putting an out- 
post in Africa. And I wonder how we would feel if China went over 
and put an outpost in Africa, or Russia or France, or any other 
country went over and just decided they were going to just take 
their military and go over into Africa, set up an outpost, and why 
that wouldn’t be perceived to look like somebody is going over to 
protect their interests as opposed to somebody else’s. 

Let me phrase the question this way, and I took some time to 
write it down, so I hope you will bear with me on that. AFRICOM 
is essentially continuing Operation Enduring Freedom Trans-Sa- 
hara and the Combined Joint Task Force: Horn of Africa. Both of 
them exist primarily to combat extremist terrorism in their respec- 
tive regions, the Sahel in the Sahara and the Horn of Africa. They 
relied heavily on Special Operations Command Europe in the first, 
and also on the Special Operations in the Somalia area in the sec- 
ond. And there were some reports SOCOR took part in the offen- 
sive actions, not just supported it, and some similar concerns about 
CENTCOM when it came to Somalia. So if it is true that African 
security is simply not tied solely to global war on terror-framed 
policies, and it is — in essence, Africa’s true security priorities are 
hunger, disease, internecine warfare, oppressive regimes and 
crushing poverty, isn’t using the OEF-TS and the CJTF-HOA as 
model programs for AFRICOM a contradiction to the AFRICOM 
stated goals? In other words, isn’t it leading with the hard power 
and not with the smart power aspect of that? 

It seems to me that exhibits an incredible gulf between our rhet- 
oric and our action. It seems to me it is going to engender a lot of 
resentment by people there. And I am just curious why don’t we 
lead with an effort that is not primarily military-led? I see a role 
for the military there, but why don’t we lead with more diplomacy, 
with State, with USAID, with cooperation with NGO’s, with inter- 
national cooperation on the security matters on that and have our 
military there? 

So, General, I will start with you because you rank and you have 
had a rest, and then we will move on from there. 

General Snodgrass. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is 
nice to be here with you today. 

A couple of comments on your question. The premise that we are 
leading with OEF Trans Sahel, which is a subset of a State Depart- 
ment program, and with JTF-HOA in the construction of the com- 
mand, I think, does not accurately reflect all the other things that 
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we are doing, which, in fact, in the subsequent part of your ques- 
tion you mentioned. All of those pieces and parts that are making 
up the command today that we are in the process of building, that 
have to do with what we traditionally believe soft power to be, are, 
in fact, the lead of the command. 

Now, the fact is that because we are a military organization, and 
we have been given an area that we will have accountability for the 
activities that occur within that area means that OEF Trans Sahel 
and HOA will be a part of the command’s responsibility. So they 
will come to us. 

One of the reasons that we are standing up the command, as was 
noted earlier, is to consolidate the efforts of three different combat- 
ant commands under one organization, one staff, and one leader, 
who can then focus the military aspects, which would assist the Af- 
rican nations in their military security issues, as well as support 
other agencies of the U.S. Government. But I don’t believe that we 
are really leading with OEF-TS and JTF-HOA. Now, that is not to 
say we are not focused on it, because they are important, and there 
are people out there on the continent doing good work, spending 
money that the U.S. taxpayers have given us to do that work, and 
we need to focus on them. 

Mr. Tierney. Here is my issue with that. If our primary goal is 
to help Africa and its needs, and its needs are the ones I cited, and 
clearly, if you go and ask African leaders, which Members have 
done, and you look at experts’ testimony, it is hunger, disease, it 
is internecine warfare, oppressive regimes, crushing poverty, if 
those are the primary things that Africa needs help with, those are 
not military-focused items. 

All right. So the question really becomes what the heck are we 
doing sending AFRICOM as a military-led group over there to lead 
up this charge? Why wouldn’t somebody who has responsibility for 
all those things be in the lead and have the military play its usual 
role of support in another way, instead of setting up a command 
structure in another continent, as far as I know uninvited, and go 
on on that basis? Why wouldn’t somebody perceive that as a mili- 
tary presence, that probably just goes beyond what they see their 
needs as? It looks like you are going over there to protect oil and 
fight terrorists the same misguided way that we fought terrorists 
in other places, by lumping them all in one basket and thinking 
they are al Qaeda. 

General Snodgrass. Where other agencies have the lead today, 
they will continue to have the lead, and we will support them. 

Mr. Tierney. Do you agree, General, it looks like AFRICOM is 
a military outfit? Isn’t it a military outfit primarily? 

General Snodgrass. Yes, sir, it is military. We are part of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tierney. I mean, why wouldn’t people think that is a hard 
thing to reconcile with your statement that, well, where other 
groups have the lead, they are going to have the lead, but we are 
going to have like 13 of them and, you know, a thousand of the oth- 
ers over there? I mean, who is going to buy that? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, we will have to prove that through our 
actions. And as we build these programs, we are focused very, very 
clearly on the issues and the perceptions. And sometimes the issues 
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and the perceptions are different. And we are fighting perception 
right now, but we intend to not do what you are concerned about. 

Mr. Tierney. OK. Well, when I look at the mission, Ambassador 
Yates, you cited the mission there, it looks pretty military centric. 
Military-to-military programs, military-sponsored activities, and 
other military operations. Boom, boom, boom. You know, and I 
think somebody reading that is going to say 

Ambassador Yates. If I can just jump in, Mr. Chairman, the mis- 
sion statement, even though it is very brief, and some say possibly 
too pithy, was a long work in progress with a lot of consideration. 
When General Ward was confirmed, he had 60 days to examine 
what the transition team had produced as a framework. And we 
went to an offsite, and we spent 2 days looking at this, especially 
because we were going to be a different kind of combatant com- 
mand with the interagency involvement. And at first we looked at 
security with a much wider aperture, and then we brought it back, 
and Desi Weiland helped work here in Washington in the inter- 
agency, and there was an interagency review of it. And there was 
a lot of concern, and I think at that time, too, in the press that this 
new command was going to be straying in other agencies’ lanes. 

And so what we said was we believe that working with the mili- 
taries — and I am going to digress on this answer because it was 
when Mike was speaking — having spent almost 20 years on the 
continent, security is so important exactly so we can address those 
other problems of disease and poverty, because if you are in an 
area where conflict takes over, those problems just 

Mr. Tierney. I think we all get that, Ambassador. I think the 
problem is what is leading here and what is going on. If I can 
interject, I think you made your point, unless you feel you haven’t. 

Ambassador Yates. That is fine. 

Mr. Tierney. And I appreciate that. 

But can any one of you tell me of another country that has set 
up a forward base like we are attempting to set up here? Is China 
going to have a China Command in Africa? Is Russia going to have 
a Russian Command? Is France, or Great Britain or Germany 
going to have a command in Africa? 

Ms. Whelan. 

Ms. Whelan. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fairly well recognized 
that France actually does have military facilities on the continent 
in a number of countries. And the Chinese and the Russians have 
long had significant presences on the continent. 

Mr. Tierney. Military? 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, sir. The Chinese and Russian advisors and 
support personnel have provided — have been providing technical 
advice and support, and large numbers of them, to a number of 
countries in Africa for a number of years. Those numbers have 
ebbed and flowed depending upon 

Mr. Tierney. What is the largest number of Chinese in any one 
location that you think in terms of advisors or command of some 
sort? 

Ms. Whelan. Mr. Chairman, I will have to take that question. 
I would not want to give you 
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Mr. Tierney. Give me your best ballpark, though, because you 
obviously have something in mind here. Are we talking thousands, 
100, 50? 

Ms. Whelan. Oh, no, we are not talking thousands. We are prob- 
ably talking in the hundreds in some places, where there are larger 
Chinese links and presences. The same was true for the Russians; 
less so now, as Russia has drawn back. 

Mr. Tierney. So they have a presence of 100 or so people at a 
given time in one location as advisors. I think you can hardly 
equate that as to what we are attempting to do here, right? 

Ms. Whelan. Well, I guess, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure of your 
question. 

Mr. Tierney. I will make it clear, because I don’t think it is that 
difficult. 

Ms. Whelan. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. We are proposing to sent up a central command in 
Africa. Part of that eventually is going to be that the Armyis going 
to set up a command, the Navy may set one up, the Air Force may 
set one up, the Special Operations may have a part of that. You 
are going to have well over 1,500 to several thousand people there 
on that, a good number of them who are going to be military, right? 

Ms. Whelan. No, sir. I am not sure where that information is 
coming from. The AFRICOM headquarters itself will be roughly 
1,300 max personnel. 

Mr. Tierney. Forever. That is it. You are committing to that 
now. 

Mr. Whelan. The headquarters number is currently fixed, ac- 
cording to the joint manning document that has been approved by 
the Secretary, at 1,300 personnel. The majority of those personnel 
were never intended to be deployed onto the continent. They will 
always remain off the continent. 

We did intend to have a headquarters presence on the continent. 
Because the continent is such a vast place, 5,000 kilometers wide, 
5,000 kilometers long, in order to be effective in supporting our Af- 
rican partners, physical location or being proximate to them was 
important just to cover the tyranny of distance. We do have a pres- 
ence that has been established by Central Command, a forward-op- 
erating site, and Camp Lemonier in Djibouti. That is probably the 
only such presence that we will ever see like that on the continent. 
That presence right now is about 1,500 personnel. That includes 
contractors and the whole host of other 

Mr. Tierney. There won’t be any other regional military offices 
at all 

Ms. Whelan. There will be nothing like the forward-operating 
site in CJTF-HOA or in Djibouti. We do expect that, as I said, in 
order to be effective on the continent, and to be able to engage with 
our African partners and support them, that AFRICOM will have 
to have some staff personnel who spend the majority of their time 
on the continent interfacing with other — their other countries. But 
staff personnel are very different, as you know well, Congressman, 
than troops. 

Mr. Tierney. What I am hearing you saying is that there may 
be staff personnel that go someplace as advisors and work with a 
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particular country’s personnel on that, but they won’t be setting up 
other regional bases or forts or forward presences. 

Ms. Whelan. There is no intent to put forward bases on the con- 
tinent. As you well know, sir, the Defense Department is currently 
engaged in a withdrawal of a large percentage of our forces that 
have been deployed overseas, witness Germany and some of the 
other places where we are actually drawing down. We have no in- 
tention of reversing that in the case of Africa. 

The whole purpose of the command was to make DOD more ef- 
fective and efficient in conducting its missions in Africa, rather 
than dividing those up among three different commands that were 
distracted by other high priorities in other regions. We recognize 
that the current strategic circumstances in the world were such 
that we couldn’t deal with Africa as a secondary, tertiary issue or 
an afterthought within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. My time is up. I want to come back at 
some point in time, I think, and discuss the one-time planned in- 
tention of putting the command in Africa itself and see where we 
on that, but we will cover that a little later. 

Mr. Turner, I am sorry, I cut into your time. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Part of the questions that everyone has, and part of the struggle 
that comes through in your answers, is this issue of not what are 
our goals and objectives, because those are fairly clear, of the im- 
portance of Africa and the interests of the United States in being 
a partner, but there is a perception problem in what the total mis- 
sion will be and how the relationship will be with the countries in 
Africa that overlays all of the questions that you are receiving 
today. It is not just Congress that is concerned with what you are 
doing in Africa; Africa is concerned with what is happening in Afri- 
ca and what we are doing with the AFRICOM. 

And the chairman and I were just talking in the beginning of 
this hearing of, you know, part of the concern — and Ambassador 
Yates, you were talking about the issue of how it is communicated, 
and, General, you were doing the same. And it is unavoidable that 
leads you straight to the name of what this is; you know, 
AFRICOM, DOD’s newest combatant command. As a calling card, 
it begins the process of this is DOD being in command, and over 
an area that I am certain has a certain level of offense, because 
that is not usually the calling card that one has as they entertain 
partnership command. 

I would like, if you would, to speak a little bit about that for a 
moment and how the reception is occurring as a result of our inter- 
nal lexicon of having this being named AFRICOM, and also the 
issue of, as the chairman was saying — I am very interested in this 
issue of where the headquarters is to be located. In one of the ma- 
terials we have, it indicated only one country had come forward 
with a willingness, but, in fact, it is even quite the opposite. You 
could write the sentence that several countries are adamantly op- 
posed, both to their own hosting and to the hosting by other coun- 
tries. And if you could talk about that a little bit, because that is 
the interim issue before we get down to execution. 

Ambassador Yates. Congressman Turner, I am going to start be- 
cause you first posited vis-a-vis the Africans, and I feel very com- 
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fortable in that zone. And also the word “command,” which was one 
of the words that seemed most offensive when we started our dia- 
log and consultation after General Ward was confirmed as the 
Commander. It is a lexicon established by the Department of De- 
fense. It is worldwide. And that is the mission of the Department 
of Defense is to defend the United States of America. 

So that discussion aside, we were left with the challenge, Gen- 
eral Ward and the team that came on board in October, of begin- 
ning yet again the dialog with the Africans to convince them of 
what we really were setting out to do and explain to them. It also 
is rather confusing to them to talk about interagency, because that 
is just not something that they either understand or really care 
deeply about. 

But what I can tell you, from doing this since October, traveling 
to the continent with some frequency, often with my co-Deputy, 
which there is a message there as well, you know, to go have a 
three-star admiral and myself meeting, talking with defense col- 
leges, and CHODs and MODs, there has been a big change in the 
attitude to the Africans because we have been listening to them, 
and General Ward leads by that. When they understand that we 
are going to be about deeds, and we really do want to work closely 
with them in stronger security programs — and we frequently use 
the example of the African partnership station that the Navy com- 
ponent of the European Command had planned in the last few 
years — but it is such a perfect example of what we can develop 
into, of having a number of nations in West Africa have repeat en- 
gagement, do training with the African nations coming on board. 

So this is what we have learned by going and having the dialog 
with the Africans is these terms that at first seemed — and labels 
that seemed so offensive, once they understand more what we real- 
ly plan to accomplish and why we believe the interagency ap- 
proach, or having the soft power approach, I am quite amazed at 
the change in the point of view. 

And I will close by saying that in May I was back at the African 
Union, and I addressed 44 permanent members from nations all 
over Africa, and their questions, Congressman, were not about, 
well, why is it called this, and are you coming to dominate? You 
know, they said, well, what are you really going to do to help us 
on our civil disasters? You know, what can you really help us as 
far as communicating country to country with our militaries as we 
stand up the African standby forces? So I truly believe that we are 
making progress in our communications. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Whelan. I can elaborate a little bit if you would like, Con- 
gressman. Just to add on to what Ambassador Yates said, most re- 
cently I have co chaired our Bilateral Defense Working Groups 
with the countries of Morocco and Tunisia. We had very positive 
interactions with them, and they are very eager to continue our 
mil-to-mil engagement, and also to actually increase our mil-to-mil 
engagement. And I think they view the Defense Department’s 
greater focus on Africa to include them as a very positive thing. 

Additionally, I recently spoke in front of a group of 70 African 
students attending a French course in Paris. And my experience 
with those 70 African students was very similar to Ambassador 
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Yates’ experience in the AU. The questions that we were getting 
were not hostile or suspicious; rather, they were more questions 
along the lines of how can the United States help Africans address 
particular security issues? Each student had different security 
issues that they were most interested in, depending upon what 
part of the continent that they came from. 

So I think that the response coming from the majority of coun- 
tries in Africa is actually quite positive, and looking forward to con- 
tinuing and expanding our existing mil-to-mil relations. 

One other piece of information that I would note is just to clarify 
the record, there is only one country that has come forward and 
come out publicly with their interest in hosting an element of the 
U.S. command. There are actually seven countries that have com- 
municated to us through diplomatic channels and privately that 
they would be interested in talking to us about possibly hosting 
some elements of this new U.S. command. Thank you. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

I am not certain what portion of the record you wanted to cor- 
rect, but is it not true that there are countries that have publicly 
come out and said no? 

Ms. Whelan. No, I am sorry, there have been countries that 
have publicly come out and said no, they do not 

Mr. Turner. OK. I just wanted to make certain that wasn’t the 
portion of the record that you were correcting. 

Ms. Whelan. No, I wasn’t correcting that portion. I was just cor- 
recting the portion in which it was stated that there is only one 
country that has said yes. And I don’t believe it was modified by 
saying there is only one country that has publicly said yes. So I 
just wanted to note that there are seven countries that have come 
out and expressed an interest. One of the seven has come out pub- 
licly. There are countries that have come out publicly and said, no, 
we wouldn’t want the command there. But I would also note that 
we have had no discussions with any countries or even asked any 
countries whether or not they would want the command there. 
These statements that they have made, either positive or negative, 
have been of their own volition after no prompting from us. 

Mr. Turner. Well, I appreciate your interpretation of yes. I will 
wait until public is yes, and then I will consider that yes. 

I did have one other question if I could just followup, and then 
I am going to be leaving. You had talked about the troops that are 
in Africa and whether or not there will be forward-operating bases 
and troops. Could you speak for just a moment — and perhaps, Gen- 
eral, it is best directed to you — we will have troops in Africa. We 
do have troops in Africa. I know I have been in Kenya with our 
Navy SEALs. Could you describe for just a moment the presence 
of troops there and their relationship to AFRICOM? 

General Snodgrass. I will go back to what Ms. Whelan said 
about JTF-HOA. If 1,500 is the right number, we will make sure 
we get you the exact number of the actual troops, of the military 
members that are there. There are a relatively small number of 
OEF Trans-Sahel military members. We have military in 12 dif- 
ferent embassies of the 53 nations that will come under 
AFRICOM’s purview as part of the embassy country teams. And 
quite frankly, throughout the year, we have literally hundreds of 
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engagements that go on with temporary activity on the continent 
of Africa, military-to-military contacts, predominantly led by our 
NCOs that are down there trying to professionalize these African 
militaries. And that is an ongoing activity. It has been going on for 
a long time, and we are just going to absorb it into the command. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

With my colleague’s grace here, I am just going to ask one. 

Ms. Whelan, I want to clarify one other thing on that. We had 
talked in our conversation about Djibouti being about 1,500 people 
or whatever not being there, but no intention of housing other peo- 
ple other than advisors here or there. And I understand what the 
General just said about people going off training missions. What 
are these elements that seven different countries are willing to en- 
tertain? 

Ms. Whelan. This was early on in our discussion, when we 
talked about having — and its elements are staff presence — but 
early on in our discussions, we talked about having an AFRICOM 
headquarters presence on the continent. And these countries ap- 
proached us and said, if you are interested in placing something in 
Africa, we would be interested in talking to you about it. And 
that 

Mr. Tierney. Would that have replaced what is in Djibouti or 
been in addition to it? 

Ms. Whelan. No, Congressman, it would not. Whatever we 
would be looking at would be in addition. The Djibouti facility is 
an established facility, and we have an agreement with the 
Djiboutians for the next 5 years with rollover options. 

Mr. Tierney. So the seven people were at that point contending 
for or expressing interest in what at that time may have been the 
singular AFRICOM command center? 

Ms. Whelan. They were expressing an interest in this command 
have a presence in their country. They didn’t articulate what it was 
that they thought that we were going to put there. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, you knew what it was; you intended one com- 
mand presence, right? 

Ms. Whelan. No, we did not. 

Mr. Tierney. That is what I am trying to get at. That is the im- 
pression I was left after your last conversation. So how many com- 
mand presences were you anticipating? 

Ms. Whelan. We were looking at the continent, and we were 
looking at what might be optimal ways to arrange ourselves on the 
continent. And given the size of the continent, we anticipated that 
it would probably be best that there not be a single location and 
that there be what we were referring to as a distributed presence 
on the continent. 

Mr. Tierney. How many distributions would you be contemplat- 
ing? 

Ms. Whelan. We were looking anywhere in the neighborhood of 
three or potentially four. 

Mr. Tierney. And how large would each of those distributed 
presences be? 

Ms. Whelan. We had not gone to that level of granularity in 
terms of detail. They were just notional based on geographic loca- 
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tion and on ease of travel and movement within a certain geo- 
graphic radius from the location. 

Mr. Tierney. And what kinds of physical structures would one 
of those facilities have envisioned? 

Ms. Whelan. We had not gotten into detail on that, because they 
were staff presences, we were expecting the physical structure to 
be fairly modest. We were not expecting anything really outside of 
the type of physical structure that our embassies currently utilize 
on the continent. Obviously, we would have to maintain force pro- 
tection requirements, etc. But we never really went into any detail 
on that because other things came to the fore in terms of priorities 
that had to be addressed in terms of building the command, but 
those were notional ideas. 

Our objective all along was to ensure that whatever footprint 
that we had on the continent was small and was optimized to pro- 
vide value added to whatever it was that we were doing on the con- 
tinent in partnership with the countries. We also avowed that we 
were not going to go any place that we were not welcomed or want- 
ed. So there was no intention of imposing ourselves on any country 
that was not interested in having a small U.S. military presence. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Welch, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the panel. 

Mr. Pendleton, what is the budget, if you know, for the 
AFRICOM component. 

Mr. Pendleton. It is still in development. I think they funded 
it more or less out of hide, as the military said, so far. Some of the 
early numbers we have seen going out from fiscal year 2010 to 
2015 I think is in the range of around $2 billion to operate the com- 
mand headquarters. However, the CJTF-HOA operation, as well as 
some plans to improve some of the forward sites, it is probably 
going to add another couple of billion that is going to come in out 
of the supplemental probably into the base budget if things go as 
it looks like. So that round figure is $4 billion. Now, that is exclu- 
sive of an intel fusion center building, new command centers or 
whatever you might need to do for components. A lot yet unknown 
with it; That is just sort of a flag I think. 

Mr. Welch. What is the comparable budget for U.S. Department 
of State in Africa? 

Mr. Pendleton. I might — I don’t know. 

Mr. Welch. Anybody know that? 

Ambassador Yates. I am sorry, I don’t have that answer. 

Mr. Welch. Is it 10 percent, 5 percent, 20 percent? 

Mr. Pendleton. I have seen figures that we spend $9 billion or 
so in Africa as a government, but that is about all I can come up 
with off the top of my head. 

Mr. Welch. How about USAID, do you know how much we 
spend on that? 

Mr. Pendleton. Not really in the scope of my work right now. 
We can certainly find out for you. 

Mr. Welch. All right. I would be interested. 

General, tell me specifically, if AFRICOM is implemented as in- 
tended, what three constructive things would it be able to do to 
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help the situation stabilize in Zimbabwe? And how would you fore- 
see that? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, I will pass that to Ms. Whelan because 
that is a policy decision by the government. If we were tasked as 
a military to go to a country to provide support, we would look at 
what that mission was and develop a game plan for it, but that is 
really a policy decision. 

Mr. Welch. Well, let me ask you about Darfur. What concrete 
things would AFRICOM be able to do to help alleviate the suffering 
in Darfur? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, we would do whatever we were told to 
do by the National Command Authority. And it really depends on 
what the mission is. When you say “really suffering,” that is rel- 
atively broad. There are many, many, many things that we can do 
that we would do in concert with other agencies and activities, but 
quite frankly, I can’t really answer that question. 

Mr. Welch. That is what I am asking, is what concretely specific 
things would be done, and you are telling me you can’t tell me that 
right now. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, when we get a mission, we can tell you 
what we could do to achieve that mission. 

Mr. Welch. How do you define the national security threats that 
exist to the United States in Africa? What are the three top threats 
that you would define? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, I believe that it is widely agreed that 
terrorism is a threat to our national security. 

Mr. Welch. OK. Terrorism. 

General Snodgrass. And the foreign fighter flow from Northern 
Africa into areas where we are engaged militarily. 

Mr. Welch. So terrorism is one? 

General Snodgrass. Yes, sir, I believe that is one. 

I think that the economic prosperity and the stability of the gov- 
ernments of Africa is in our national interest, my personal view. 
That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Welch. OK. I agree with that. 

General Snodgrass. And you are looking for a third national se- 
curity interest? 

Mr. Welch. Yes. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, I think that it is beneficial for the 
United States to have as many friends as possible. I think that our 
role as a leader in the world doesn’t mean that we don’t go any- 
where or do anything without our friends. And as much as we can 
help to contribute to that from our piece of the pie, we should. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you. 

Ambassador Yates, what concrete things would the implementa- 
tion of the AFRICOM program be able to do, just as an example, 
in Zimbabwe. 

Ambassador Yates. The discussion of whether we are going to 
talk about Zimbabwe or Sudan or Kenya, which there was a lot of 
talk at the turn of the year after the elections there, and there 
were articles in the paper here about, well, what is AFRICOM 
going to do about this, we go back to exactly what General 
Snodgrass said, is, there is a national security mechanism here, the 
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interagency that functions here and a decision about what our pri- 
orities should be. 

And quite clearly, Assistant Secretary Frazier at the Department 
of State had the lead on Kenya, and they went to the interagency 
and made decisions. If the decision would have been taken by the 
interagency that a military command — at that point, it would have 
been the Central Command; if it was somewhere other, a Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, it would have been the European Command — to im- 
plement a decision of our national policy, our foreign policy, then 
that is exactly what we would do. 

But we hope, with the new command, because as we sit in meet- 
ings and making decisions about programs and our planning, we 
already have USAID. We have State Department. We have a 
Treasury person. We have people from Energy interested in com- 
ing. We have the Coast Guard. So we are already better informing 
what plan it would be. 

Specifically on Zimbabwe, I think the decision has to be taken by 
our policymakers as to what the intervention would be. I can say 
separately from that, is we are working hard with the Southern Af- 
rican Development Committee [SADC], because working with the 
other nations of South Africa and their militaries is important. But 
that is also a challenge to work 

Mr. Welch. I apologize. I have a preference for defining a prob- 
lem and then creating the organizational structure around the goal 
of solving the problem. And what I heard from the witnesses so far 
is the establishment of a process that is in search of a problem, 
with the exception of the General’s comment that terrorism is, as 
I agree, a threat to the United States. 

And there is no one who disagrees about the importance and 
value of coordination. I think there is a lot of question as to what 
very specifically and concretely is the mission that the organization 
is going to pursue. So I think that is where a lot of the doubt is. 
If we have a military mission, which obviously dealing with terror- 
ism is, that is a job that the military does better than anybody else. 

So far, we have had one country that has invited us in militarily; 
is that right, Ms. Whelan, publicly? 

Ms. Whelan. Publicly, Congressman, yes, one country publicly. 

Mr. Welch. How many countries have invited us not to come in 
militarily? 

Ms. Whelan. Publicly, 1, 2, 3 — 3, 4 — excuse me, 4. 

Mr. Welch. Well, I mean, the question I have is this. I think 
when it comes to terrorism, if there is a threat to the United 
States, then the military has to do what it has to do to, seek co- 
operation but not necessarily permission. 

But when it comes to dealing with disease and famine and these 
unstable governments, it is quite another matter. How many — we 
have had one government that has invited us in. 

What militaries in the African continent — I will ask you, Gen- 
eral — do we currently have close ties with? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, I would take that from the opposite di- 
rection. There are very few militaries that we don’t have ties to on 
the African continent. Quite frankly, we have engagements going 
on throughout, with the exception of Zimbabwe, right now. And I 
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believe Ms. Whelan can probably answer that better, but let me 
give you a little context to my answer. 

When we combine three different combatant commands’ worth of 
efforts into one combatant command who can focus and advocate 
for the military-to-military assistance programs on the African con- 
tinent, that is solving a problem. And I think that the establish- 
ment of our command allows us to do that. 

In my previous job I was in charge of the U.S. Air Force’s en- 
gagement activities both in Europe and in Africa. That was a tre- 
mendously difficult task because there were 93 nations involved. 
The luxury of being able to focus in a particular area and to put 
all of your efforts into that job is what AFRICOM brings, and I be- 
lieve it is time that we do it. 

Mr. Welch. Well, you know, there is not a debate — I don’t dis- 
pute the advantage of having streamlined lines of communication 
and authority, so you can do your job better. 

I think there is a big question here as to whether we are putting 
more emphasis on the military than is appropriate. That is the 
question. I mean, when I have asked this question to Ambassador 
Yates about what specific things we are trying to accomplish, I 
didn’t get an answer. With all due respect, I got a detailed process. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. Thank you. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Lynch, you are recognized for some time. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. 

And I want to thank the panel for coming before us to help us 
with our work. I have actually seen instances where the partner- 
ship between our military and USAID and State has actually 
worked out pretty well. 

However, I think the conditions and the situation were much dif- 
ferent than we have I think in the average situation in Africa. I 
know it worked very well in Afghanistan. It continues to work very 
well. But, in that instance, the military profile being what it is, it 
was unavoidable. We went in there militarily first, and then we 
brought in USAID and others to try to help with the humanitarian 
dimension of this. 

And I think there may be a few instances in Africa, I think cer- 
tainly Somalia, I think having gone to Darfur recently I think there 
are some situations where if we are going in with USAID, I think 
it will be a good idea to have some level of military protection with 
those folks. But, again, that is a very slim minority of situations, 
I think. 

And it doesn’t — I tend to agree with the chairman that for us to 
adopt a policy and go in there with a frontal presentation of mili- 
tary force, I think it is a projection that we probably don’t want to 
make in that way on this continent at this time. 

Let me ask, one of the problems I also saw when there was a 
partnership between DOD and USAID is that — and I heard com- 
plaints from the USAID people — is that there was also a contract- 
ing out process that was going on within USAID. So it wasn’t our 
government doing a lot of this humanitarian effort. What they 
would do is, the administration is subcontracting out all the hu- 
manitarian stuff to individual contractors. And a couple things it 
does: It relinquishes a certain amount of control that we have. And 
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also those private contractors are not necessarily the face of the 
United States. 

And I am just thinking, Ambassador and General, is that the 
model that we are anticipating for AFRICOM? Are we going to 
have the military doing — you know, the United States doing the 
military part of this, and we are going to have some contractor 
doing the humanitarian part of this? Is that the model? I know it 
saves money, but it doesn’t necessarily accomplish the mission that 
I think we should be doing. 

Ambassador Yates. Congressman Lynch, thank you. 

Let me just respond briefly. In Africa, each embassy has a coun- 
try team headed by an ambassador. And we almost all have USAID 
missions, we have a defense attache. And so what our job is in that 
country is to prioritize the U.S. Government policies and priorities 
and figure out how they are all going to work together. That exists 
and has existed for a long time. And I always enjoyed finding out 
what resources DOD could bring to that table. Obviously, USAID 
had more money almost always for the missions, for the bilateral 
missions, and what you were implementing, whether it was going 
to be working on capacity building or their health problems or edu- 
cation problems. 

So what we believe can happen by this new structure is DOD re- 
sources, and sometimes they are not in actual funding that would 
flow into the same kind of programs, they are going to be working 
with the military, but they also will be looking for opportunities 
where a crisis is happening, whether it is a natural disaster or 
whatever, where within that country team we can get the advice 
and decide the program and how we can more effectively integrate 
what the military is going to do. 

So I think there is a misperception to think that — I mean, 
USAID is there and they are not working with or without any mili- 
tary assistance, I mean or protection, if that is what you were im- 
plying in the beginning of it. And almost all USAID work and even 
U.S. military humanitarian assistance, we work with NGO’s on the 
ground. These are not contractors. These are NGO partners. Some- 
times they are African NGO’s. Other times they are international 
NGO’s, because they live and work there and they know exactly 
how to implement the programs. So, to me, what I see the value 
added of this campaign of what we are building, and we are just 
in the building phase, is to be able to inform the decisions of how 
we can use the money that is allocated by the U.S. Congress to 
more effectively bring about peace and security and stability in 
those nations through the country teams in the programs that al- 
ready exist. 

Mr. Lynch. General. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, if I could, two real world examples that 
are going on today of our engagement with the Africans: There is 
an exercise that is called African Endeavor. EUCOM is running Af- 
rican Endeavor as we speak. We have invited, I think the number 
is 28 different nations of Africa to participate in the country of Ni- 
geria in this exercise. It is a command and control exercise where 
we train African militaries on how to produce and distribute com- 
mand orders the way that we do it in the United States. It is a 
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very beneficial and the most widely participated exercise across the 
board in Africa. 

The other is a med flag that we are doing. It is a medical oppor- 
tunity that we give. This time it is in Bamako, Mali. In Mali right 
now, we have medical experts on the ground training African med 
techs on tactics and procedures that we use in the field, in the 
medical field. We do this with construction. We do it with finance 
people. We do it with maintenance people. This is the kind of inter- 
action that AFRICOM brings, military-to-military contacts, that 
help them to be better militarily to provide for our own internal se- 
curity. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. 

Ms. McCollum, you are recognized for 5 minutes or more. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me first say that the work that all of you do is very impor- 
tant, but the roles that you have are very different. And what I am 
going to do is just take a second and kind of read the way this is 
being described in journals and papers that we get here. This is — 
I want to give you the citation, excuse me. 

This is from the Center for American Progress: With other re- 
gional combat commands, AFRICOM will have responsibility for 
U.S. military operations in particular areas of responsibility. 

It goes on. It says: Yet it is distinguished from other regional 
commands because its primary mission will be conducting non- 
military operations rather than counteracting threats to the U.S. 
interests in Africa by preparing and engaging in combat. 
AFRICOM will attempt to promote stability through humanitarian 
operations. 

Then it goes on to say: The State Department and USAID will 
be embedded in its command structure to help direct humanitarian 
operations across. 

Now, these aren’t your words, but this is why you are getting 
some of these questions, OK? That they will do outreach to other 
U.S. Government agencies. 

Finally, in 2005, USAID established the Office of Military Affairs 
to strengthen its institutional relationship with the Defense De- 
partment. 

My gosh, USAID had to come up with an Office of Military Af- 
fairs to talk to the Defense Department, which means that some- 
thing has gone awry. 

I want to just pick out one other point, and then I am going to 
come to a question. 

This is from a CRS report: The involvement of the U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies in the DOD planning department, planning proc- 
esses to do with AFRICOM, interagency coordination of the U.S. 
security policy involves a variety of officers and actors in Washing- 
ton, DC, and it goes on to list them all. So the Bush administration 
has noted a proposal for the new command that represents an evo- 
lution in the involvement. 

This evolution, and I will — this is from your testimony, Ms. 
Whelan — AFRICOM will include a significant and carefully se- 
lected number of representatives from other U.S. agencies within 
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its staff, including officers from the State Department and USAID, 
and you go on and on and talk about NGO’s. 

I don’t disagree that having three parts of the military organiza- 
tion being responsible for Africa is not an efficient way for the mili- 
tary to plan. I don’t have a problem with the military realigning 
itself that way. I just came back from Algeria and Tunisia and 
meeting with country teams there and asking other Ambassadors 
from other parts of the world, our Ambassadors, you know, does 
the DOD footprint and the State Department footprint, should they 
align? Should they complement one another so that there is great 
communication going on between the two organizational units, the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense? Oh, yeah. 

Are they aligned? Nope, but they should be, ma’am. That is what 
I heard from everyone. 

I have no dispute with that. But what we are hearing with 
AFRICOM is that the military is going to take the lead, and 
USAID and State and the rest aren’t complementing, aren’t equal, 
but somehow or another are going to be reporting because every- 
thing is being placed underneath AFRICOM. 

When you say AFRICOM is the head and everybody falls in un- 
derneath it, my question then becomes, what role does an ambas- 
sador have in a country if there is AFRICOM? So could someone 
please make it crystal clear, or if you can’t, I think we have a real 
problem here in the way that we are starting to blend the role of 
the military and the role of the State Department. They should 
complement one another, but there should be no confusion. There 
should be a very bright line. 

Ms. Whelan. Congresswoman, I couldn’t agree with you more. 
And this is something that we have been trying to emphasize re- 
peatedly in the last 18 months, that I have personally tried to em- 
phasize in every public speaking engagement, whether it is with 
Africans, whether it is with your staffers, whether it is up here on 
Capitol Hill or anywhere else. Apparently, I am not articulate 
enough to get the message across, but for the record, Africa Com- 
mand is a Defense Department organization. It is a Defense De- 
partment organizational realignment done because the Defense De- 
partment recognized that its organizational structure was subopti- 
mal in terms of accomplishing the missions that it needed to ac- 
complish vis-a-vis Africa and the current global security environ- 
ment. 

It was also suboptimal in terms of improving the interface with 
our colleagues in other U.S. departments and agencies. And so 
DOD undertook to transform itself. As part of that transformation, 
we recognized that it would be better if, at working levels, DOD 
was able to communicate more early and more often with their pro- 
fessional colleagues at other U.S. Government agencies. And so we 
sought to make the command structure friendly to this kind of 
communication, not just through liaison relationships, but through, 
hopefully, importing knowledge, not authority, but importing 
knowledge from these other government agencies to help inform 
DOD personnel in AFRICOM as they were developing DOD plans 
for DOD activities related to DOD missions on the continent in 
terms of our military relationships. 
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Ms. McCollum. Then let me ask you whether or not you agree 
or disagree with this statement that I am going to read. And I 
quote from this document from the Center for American Progress: 
“yet it is distinguished from other, AFRICOM, from other regional 
commands because its primary mission will be conducting non- 
military operations.” 

Ms. Whelan. I totally and completely disagree. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ms. McCollum. 

I am more and more struck by your testimony, Ms. Whelan. 

You intended — in one statement of your written testimony, you 
wrote, the intent is not for DOD generally or for U.S. AFRICOM 
at the operational level to assume the lead in areas where State 
and/or USAID have clear lines of authority as well as the compara- 
tive advantages to lead. Then your written testimony notes that 
AFRICOM’s primary mission is, “conflict prevention.” Elsewhere 
you note that AFRICOM’s focus is on war prevention and prevent- 
ing problems from becoming crises. It sounds to me like that is 
more of a diplomatic mission than a military mission, and I think 
that is where some of the confusion comes in and on that basis. 

Ms. Whelan. Congressman, may I take a moment? 

Mr. Tierney. Sure. 

Ms. Whelan. Thank you. 

Conflict prevention, crisis prevention, you are absolutely right; I 
could not agree more that the lead in those areas is a diplomatic 
lead. No question about it. However, DOD, Defense, has a role to 
play as a supporting actor in that. And so when we say that 
AFRICOM will be focusing on conflict prevention, crisis prevention, 
preventing problems from becoming conflicts, etc., you have the 
words, we are saying that in the context of working on DOD’s slice 
of the pie, that what we are saying is that we are making that our 
primary focus instead of our primary focus being on practicing on 
how we are going to respond when the six alarm fire goes off, we 
are instead going to — and not to say that we wouldn’t be able to 
respond when the six alarms go off — but we are instead refocusing 
ourselves and saying it is very important for us, it is not a second- 
ary task, but it is very important for us to work with African mili- 
taries and help them prepare to address security problems in their 
countries in ways that respect human rights, the laws of war, etc. 
So that is our slice of the conflict prevention. We are not trying to 
take over someone else’s slice. That is the context. 

Mr. Tierney. I get it. I get it. I think many of us get it. 

I think what we don’t get is we have the tail wagging the dog 
here. If the military’s role is mostly supportive in these areas and 
if we really are believing our rhetoric to Africa and others that we 
really want to do the things that address their problems, hunger 
prevention, disease and all of that, then why are we leading with, 
why do we put the military in charge of all of that, even though 
they are just a supportive role in most of those diplomatic and aid 
and development areas? Why don’t we have a U.S. strategy that 
deals with all of those areas and gives the military their slice of 
it but not necessarily the lead in all of that. And I think that is 
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probably not your answer to make. You can give it a shot if you 
want. 

Ms. Whelan. Well, all I would say, sir, is that certainly the De- 
fense Department was simply looking at its slice, and we realized 
that we were not doing our job very well. 

Mr. Tierney. I understand. And I think, just to help you out a 
little bit, and me, too, I think that Secretary Gates got this long 
before the rest of the administration got it, and it was a vacuum, 
and he stepped in. And to his credit, he saw that everything isn’t 
like Whack-A-Mole, something sticks his head up and you punch 
it militarily; that you need a broader perspective. I think, and you 
don’t need to answer this, I think the problem is the rest of this 
administration was sound asleep — Congress takes some respon- 
sibility for that, too — in developing a national security posture and 
an international posture that has a lot broader rationale than just 
military and then assigning it with a proper role, so the military 
stepped in to fill the vacuum. 

I think what we are questioning here, some of us are, is that the 
proper lead entity on this, or if all the roles that you say for the 
military are truly there but not necessarily should they be the lead 
organization in this broader perspective, and those are the things 
we will flush out. 

General Snodgrass. Could I add something to this discussion be- 
fore we move on for Congresswoman McCollum? 

As someone who has commanded a base in a foreign country and 
worked with Ambassador Larocco and his country team on a daily 
basis; as someone who has basically built the engagement program 
for the U.S. Air Forces Europe and Eastern Europe and Africa; and 
now as a member of a brand new team, let me make a couple of 
points. 

First off, nothing happens in those countries without the Ambas- 
sador saying they want to do it. We may come up with some ideas, 
and we will take them to the country teams and the Ambassadors. 
But unless they say go, nothing happens. Once they say go, we 
have a role to play in many, many activities. As a practical exercise 
in building our staff right now, we are going through a humani- 
tarian disaster relief scenario. Part of that scenario is the Ambas- 
sador and the country team asking for assistance on behalf of a 
country. Now, we have a person named Angela. Angela is the 
OFDA rep, the Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance. Angela sits in 
our operation center, which is a converted chapel, because that is 
all the space that we have. Angela basically stands up, lectures, 
educates, guides, counsels the entire staff as we are trying to for- 
mulate how we would supply the DOD part of humanitarian disas- 
ter assistance that often is the lead for our government. But she 
is right there. She is integrated with the staff. And then we put 
together the game plan. We go to our Ambassador and say, here 
is what we think we can do to help. And we have that discussion. 
And then, once we are given the approval, we press forward. That 
is how AFRICOM is going about solving our piece of those prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, in line with that then, General, Senator Fein- 
gold asked at a particular hearing whether or not lethal force or 
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actual force of any kind would require approval by the relevant 
Ambassador. 

Ms. Whelan, you answered, no, that Ambassador sign-off was not 
required. When the Senator asked you to elaborate on the re- 
sponse, you said, how will the United States — you asked how will 
the U.S. Government maintain chief-of-mission authority if no Am- 
bassadorial approval is needed for the use of lethal force by the 
U.S. military within the relevant country? I think that is the ques- 
tion that we have for you today. 

Ms. Whelan. Congressman, I think it is important to understand 
that, in context, the use of lethal force is only authorized under an 
execution order which has been signed by the Secretary of Defense 
in his role as part of the National Command Authority with the 
President or taking direction from the President. Execution orders 
are coordinated with the State Department and the National Secu- 
rity Council before they are issued. So no execution order is ever 
issued without the State Department actually having already co- 
ordinated on it. And so, therefore, the Ambassador has his input 
into that execute order because it is signed. 

Mr. Tierney. Would that were 100 percent true, but we have had 
reports of Ambassadors not even aware that there were military 
personnel in their country. And that is the problem. So that is why 
we raise that issue. 

Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you so much for 
having this hearing, and my colleagues for participating in it. 

I don’t feel I have a dog in this fight. In other words, I haven’t 
formed my own opinion. But I do react sometimes to what I hear, 
and then I take the other side, but it doesn’t necessarily mean that 
is where I am at. I just feel like I need someone to help sort this 
out. 

The way I look at it is the Department of Defense could set up 
an AFRICOM model and include no one from State. It could just 
be Defense. Now, the challenge is, we don’t have bases much 
around Africa. And I suspect, being a former Peace Corps volun- 
teer, that some of that deals with colonialism, and they don’t want 
that kind of camel’s head under the tent. 

But we all know that a number of countries are dysfunctional. 
They weren’t prepared to be on their own. The colonialist didn’t 
help them prepare for that day. They didn’t want that day to hap- 
pen. And we have seen countries’ gross domestic product going the 
opposite direction. 

Africa it seems to me is just really unique. From my mind, I am 
thinking, well, hats off to DOD, that they say, let us have a — in- 
stead of dividing Africa into three parts, it is this wonderful con- 
tinent, huge in resources, tremendous potential of people and re- 
sources. And I am saying, this is a new model. It is a new model. 
I don’t think we have seen it happen anywhere else. 

What is unique about what this committee does is we have over- 
sight over State and Defense in terms of investigations and pro- 
grams. So you are really at the committee that really deals with 
both. There is a kind of irony to that. You know, we have focus on 
State and Defense, so do you. 
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So the fact that you haven’t reached that 25 percent, that is the 
story. But I don’t know how significant it is. I never had a sense 
that somehow DOD takes over for State in Africa. We don’t allow 
it. The Ambassador is king, basically, in that area. 

What we do have around the countries are DOD people and FBI 
folks and so on working within State, which is kind of an interest- 
ing concept. We have like 50 percent could be non-State people 
working in our embassies, which makes sense as well. Some of the 
best relationships around the world have been developed by the 
military. When I go into France, I learn more from the military 
about certain State issues, diplomacy issues, and it is true in other 
parts. 

So my sense is this is — given that we don’t have bases, there is 
logic to this. Otherwise I think DOD kind of floats around in mid 
air. It seems to me, getting involved in the nonmilitary side is 
something that we have wanted our military to do as long as it 
doesn’t hold down our State. You know, are they mutually exclu- 
sive? 

So my question to you, Ms. Ploch, is react to what I have said 
and tell me what you see that is positive and what you see that 
is negative. 

Ms. Ploch. Thank you, Congressman. 

We have both discussed the problems posed by Africa being di- 
vided among three combatant commands. There are also problems 
posed by the fact that Africa, up until now, under EUCOM, which 
had 90-plus countries in its area of responsibility, half of which 
were African, I think 40-some, 48, couldn’t focus all of its efforts 
on what you have identified as the unique security challenges in 
Africa. 

Mr. Shays. So the first thing is, you, as an observer and a stu- 
dent of this and an expert on this, see sense in the fact that we 
are focused on Africa from a military standpoint? 

Ms. Ploch. Absolutely, you have an intelligence component and 
a planning component that now are focused entirely on African se- 
curity challenges. 

Mr. Shays. Tell me some more positive before we get into the 
negatives. Is that the big positive? Is there any other positive? 

Ms. Ploch. That is indeed a positive. It is a positive that you 
will have a commander now coming to talk about African security 
challenges rather than African, European, Afghan security chal- 
lenges. I think the 

Mr. Shays. Let me ask you this. Is it a positive that we are get- 
ting the Department of Defense to think in terms of soft diplomacy 
as well as so-called hard diplomacy? I mean, isn’t that a positive 
as well? 

Ms. Ploch. Well, I think they already have been looking at soft 
diplomacy. If you look at what AFRICOM is proposing to take on 
right now, it is activities that are already under way with EUCOM 
and CENTCOM. It is peacekeeping training. It is counterterrorism 
and insurgent training. It is training African militaries through 
international military education and training in foreign military fi- 
nancing. These are all somewhat soft power efforts to build part- 
nership capacity so that the African militaries can take on these 
African security challenges. 
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Mr. Shays. That is a positive. I am going come to the negative 
in the second. 

Mr. Pendleton, what are the positives? 

Do you agree with Ms. Ploch. 

Mr. Pendleton. Yes, I was just going to parrot what she said. 
I mean, focusing on Africa likely has some value, and it is within 
the purview of the Department of Defense’s authority. Whether the 
concept will work over time just remains to be seen. 

Mr. Shays. Does the fact that we really don’t have bases that we 
can have a flag ship on land present a unique challenge for 
AFRICOM? 

Mr. Pendleton. Yeah, I would think it does. 

Now, we do have some locations there, warm bases and such, 
that we can use. And we have a number of people in Djibouti. 

Mr. Shays. Bases we can use or bases we control that is our 
land, which? 

Mr. Pendleton. I don’t know. I probably would have to defer to 
Ms. Whelan on someone on that exactly. 

Mr. Shays. General. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, the military laid down outside of JTF- 
HOA consists of cooperative security locations which are a couple 
of shelters with desks and potentially some equipment in it. 

Mr. Shays. But no base? 

General Snodgrass. No bases. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, General. 

Ms. Ploch, tell me the negatives or the concerns, the watch-out- 
fors. 

Ms. Ploch. Well, there are a number of concerns. Obviously, we 
have talked about African concerns, a perception that this is a 
neocolonial effort. Colonial memories are still fresh in a lot of the 
continent. And the idea of a U.S. troop presence is very concerning 
for a lot of Africans. And I think that the AFRICOM team has done 
some efforts to talk about the fact that this is a staff presence rath- 
er than 

Mr. Shays. But that suggests we are not going to have a lot of 
military in Africa; correct? Does it or not? 

Ms. Ploch. That is my perception; that our troop presence is 
what we have in Djibouti. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, one of the things we discussed before 
you came was that we have hundreds of engagement activities that 
occur every year on the continent of Africa now, but those are tem- 
porary. They are not a permanent presence. And if your question 
is about permanent presence, then the answer is 

Mr. Shays. I am talking about permanent bases. 

General Snodgrass. Yes, sir, we have no intention of building 
large permanent bases. 

Mr. Shays. Some other dangers, and then I will relinquish the 
floor here; watch-out-fors. 

Ms. Ploch. Sure. I don’t know if you call it a negative, but it is 
something that Congress is looking at right now, and that is fund- 
ing for security assistance activities and the authorities for security 
activities. AFRICOM has identified this is as a main priority of 
their mission. And security assistance has been traditionally led 
and funded by the State Department. Programs like IMET and 
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FMF and foreign military sales. We have seen, since 2006, an in- 
creasing number of programs that are DOD-led; Title X authorities; 
1206 is one of these authorities. And this has grown significantly 
larger than the State Department funded and led security assist- 
ance programs. I think it is about three times larger than IMET 
right now in terms of funding. So there are some questions about 
State Department’s authority to guide those security assistance pri- 
orities that I think Congress is looking at right now. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just quickly ask, the negative, do you agree 
or have anything to add? 

Mr. Pendleton. Yeah, I think those are accurate. 

But I would like to provide a little bit of perspective on this. I 
mean, I am a professional critic, but this is a cart-before-the-horse 
story put simply. 

Mr. Shays. It is what? 

Mr. Pendleton. A cart-before-the-horse story. We announce a lot 
of things before we work things out. We have seen this before. At 
the risk of revealing 

Mr. Shays. No, let me ask the question, though. You make that 
sound like it is a negative. What is wrong with having an objec- 
tive — let me just make the question before you are shaking your 
head. Maybe I am not understanding you. What is wrong with hav- 
ing an objective, telling Congress this is our goal? Frankly, most 
of the time, they do it and don’t have a plan and don’t tell us the 
goal, and we can’t judge them. Here they are at least saying this 
is what they would like. Why is that a negative? 

Mr. Pendleton. I don’t think it is necessarily except you have 
to work out the details. What this reminds me of 

Mr. Shays. And that is what we are doing. 

Mr. Pendleton. Absolutely. 

In the late 1980’s, during the drug war, again at risk of revealing 
my age, what we saw was first deconfliction, because that was very 
much an interagency issue as well, then coordination, and the Holy 
Grail is integration. This takes time. Large scale organizational 
transformations typically take 5 to 7 years. So I think rationalizing 
expectations here is extremely important. 

Mr. Shays. Just one last question, and that is, the number that 
was said in this hearing was we, throughout all of Africa, we only 
have 1,000 State Department employees. Was I hearing something 
false? I mean, that is a number that is easy to get. What would 
the number be? I mean, my God, we have almost 1,000 probably 
just in England in that one embassy. 

Ambassador Yates. I can’t answer that, Congressman, the exact 
number, but that would not surprise me. We only have about 6,500 
total all over the world, so if 1,000 were in Africa that would not 
surprise me, especially when we think of how many are in Iraq and 
Afghanistan right now. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much, all of you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Higgins, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Higgins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just an issue relative to interagency staffing. Just for context, 
you know, we are talking about the continent of Africa and, per- 
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haps, Ambassador Yates, the number of countries included in this 
jurisdiction. 

Ambassador Yates. Congressman, the number of countries that 
will be in the jurisdiction of the Africa Command? If my math is 
correct, it will be 53. It will be every nation on the African con- 
tinent and island nations, with the exception of Egypt, and we will 
have a special relationship with Egypt, and we as a Nation don’t 
recognize the Western Sahara. 

Mr. Higgins. Where will AFRICOM be physically located? 

Ambassador Yates. The headquarters is being built in Stuttgart, 
Germany, and it will be there for the foreseeable future. It cannot 
move even to another place off the continent before — is it 2011, 
Theresa, for budgetary? 

Ms. Whelan. 2011. 

Ambassador Yates. It would not move before 2011 even off the 
continent for budgetary reasons. But we invite you all to come and 
visit, because I think it was very interesting, Mr. Pendleton, what 
you said about how hard it is. I think those of us who are taking 
on this endeavor know that this is one of the most difficult and 
challenging jobs that any of us have ever had, but I wouldn’t be 
in this position as a senior State Department officer secunded to 
the military if I didn’t believe it was something right to be doing 
for our Nation for the future. But come visit us and see what we 
are building. 

Mr. Higgins. I understand. It has been referenced here, but just 
could you elaborate a little bit further about why Germany and not 
the continent itself? 

Ambassador Yates. Yes. And General Snodgrass, help me a little 
bit here. I was the foreign policy advisor for the European Com- 
mand. And of course, the majority of the nations are and still, until 
October 1st, are part of the European Command, the Sub-Saharan 
African nations. 

They looked around for a place for the transition team to set up 
after the planning team did the work here at Bolling Air Force 
Base. And it made sense because the work that was already going 
on, all the missions, all the theater security cooperation activities, 
were being directed, or the majority of them, right there in Stutt- 
gart. So that is how that came about. And Kelley Barracks had 
some empty, albeit not renovated, buildings that we could use. 

General Snodgrass. And, sir, the transfer of those activities 
really required physical presence. We are currently transferring 
over 134 missions, activities, programs, and exercises, of which 69 
are coming from EUCOM, 50 are coming from CENTCOM, and 15 
are coming from the Pacific Command. The physical location of a 
lot of that in Stuttgart allowed us to transfer people from the U.S. 
European Command directly to us without moving their families 
and pulling up their roots, but allowing them just to come to work 
in a different place. That was a real benefit to us. 

Mr. HIGGINS. So 54 nations, excluding Egypt, based in Germany. 
Any of the African nations wanting AFRICOM presence in their 
country? 

Ambassador Yates. Theresa, maybe you need to take this. 

We have had this discussion, Congressman. 
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But I think, being loyal to General Ward, I feel like one thing 
he has really accomplished is moving the discussion away from 
presence on the continent, and instead, it is developing the rela- 
tionships and nurturing the relationships with the African mili- 
taries. And he says to us, it is about deeds and actions. So when 
we go backward to the discussion of any location on the continent, 
I don’t think it is productive for the future of the command, for the 
immediate future. 

Mr. Higgins. I have no further questions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Higgins. 

You know, maybe there is some confusion in my mind. But I 
keep looking back at the testimony, and I look at CRS’s report as 
well: CJTF-HOA also conducts civilian military operations through- 
out East Africa as part of an effort to win hearts and minds and 
enhance the long-term stability of the region. These civil military 
operations include digging wells and building and repairing 
schools, hospitals and roads. They are also part of the broader 
CENTCOM mission to counter the reemergence of transnational 
terrorism. Some observers question whether some of these activi- 
ties might be more appropriately coordinated by a civilian agency 
or nongovernmental organization than by the U.S. military. 

Are they correct in questioning that, Ms. Whelan? 

Ms. Whelan. CJTF-HOA does have military engineers, military 
medical personnel, CBs on board in CJTF-HOA. And those individ- 
uals do support the U.S. Government’s foreign policy in the Horn 
of Africa by conducting small projects that involve, in some cases, 
repairing a school or digging a well. These are skills that are inher- 
ent to DOD that DOD requires. They are engineering skills. Hav- 
ing our personnel work on their skills, hone theirs skills while 
doing something that provides benefit to U.S. foreign policy and 
achieves a U.S. foreign policy objective seems to be a good marriage 
of those skills and U.S. foreign policy. All those activities are con- 
ducted in coordination with the U.S. embassy. None of them are 
conducted by CJTF-HOA without having previously discussed the 
project with the U.S. embassy, gotten the U.S. embassy’s support, 
and oftentimes, the CJTF-HOA is actually working hand in glove 
with USAID in terms of USAID’s overall strategy for the particular 
country and/or for the region. So it is just a resource that is on 
hand. It is a capability that is on hand that we do need to exercise 
for our own defense purposes but that we can exercise in support 
of USAID. 

Mr. Tierney. You know, that is interesting. When we were in Af- 
ghanistan, there were military leaders there begging for that kind 
of support to do some of the work that was needed there for digging 
wells and building roads and whatever, and we couldn’t find it. 
Here it is all this time in Africa apparently. And the question 
would be, why is it there rather than in Afghanistan? But in both 
cases, I think the general impression is, these are civilian-type ef- 
forts that, sure, you might supplement it with military personnel 
when it is necessary or whatever, but don’t we really run a paucity 
of people to fill those billets on the civil side? Isn’t that part of our 
problem in Afghanistan, as well as perhaps looking forward to 
what kind of a hat we want to wear when we go out and do these 
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things in Africa? In other words, that we need more people familiar 
with agriculture, familiar with the rule of law, familiar with engi- 
neering, all of those things to go out and do these civilian types of 
efforts, whether it be Afghanistan or whether it be Africa, unless 
we want to run the risk of being perceived that this is just another 
military endeavor where the U.S. military is coming in to protect 
their interest on that? 

Ms. Whelan. Certainly, Congressman, I don’t think anyone 
would disagree that, if there were more civilians available with 
these capabilities, that would be a very good thing. 

Mr. Tierney. Ambassador, where do we stand with that? Are we 
trying to buildup that capacity? I know that we absolutely lost a 
lot of capacity when we outsourced a lot of work in some of these 
countries. In Pakistan and in Afghanistan, in particular, we 
outsourced a lot of work, and we lost the internal, in-house capac- 
ity to have those types of civilian people out there. Are we doing 
anything to turn those things around and build those numbers? 

Ambassador Yates. I understand that Secretary Rice came and 
asked for 1,000 more positions in recent days, and I certainly fully 
support that. I know USAID has had a similar initiative. It still 
means the numbers are dwarfed in comparison to what we could 
use within each of those. So I support any plea to fund the posi- 
tions that have been requested. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, I guess I would wonder why, if we really see 
this as an effort of trying to meet, and I keep going back to this 
because I think it is the crux of it, what Africa’s concerns are — 
their concerns are poverty. Their concerns are hunger. Their con- 
cerns are not having the rule of law. Their concerns are about some 
of the oppressive regimes there, internecine warfare or combatting. 
If those are their concerns, it seems to me we would put together 
a structure on the continent to deal with those, as opposed to hav- 
ing a military, hope that we find enough people that are trained 
and want to hone their skills and doing some of those skills that 
affect those other areas on that. And I would think that is the kind 
of budget that would be coming, presented to Congress. We need 
this many engineers. We need this many people from agricultural 
backgrounds. We need this many people from the Commerce De- 
partment to help them set up businesses and things of that nature; 
this many transportation engineers and people to dig wells, all of 
that; and by the way, a part of our budget is we need a security 
apparatus as well. 

But what we hear is, we need this large military appropriation 
of which we will try to do everything. We will try to have the mili- 
tary do all of those things on that. It seems to me that we are not 
necessarily getting it in the right order or seeing the numbers the 
way they ought to be broken down if our mission is really going to 
follow our rhetoric on that. 

Ambassador Yates. I don’t disagree with what you say, and I 
think that Secretary Gates has articulated that the same way in 
several major speeches, that we need to get our foreign affairs 
agencies in balance so we that we are putting together our foreign 
policy with the right agencies to implement them. 

Mr. Tierney. And I hate to have him being the only one out 
there singing that song, though. And I think it would be nice if 
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somebody would listen to his music and then write the script. 
Where is the budget that symbolizes something of that nature actu- 
ally happening? A thousand more people is a start, but where is 
the larger picture? Where is the strategic analysis of where it is 
going? 

Our Government Accountability Office, not Mr. Pendleton but 
others over there, have reported recently there is no strategy out 
there. And I think that is what we need. So I am not criticizing 
those people before me. I respect that you have to work within the 
confines. I think one of the things that is going to be problematical 
for all you, there is no strategy out there that you can then pin- 
point and put a budget around and lead us in this direction. So the 
military stands up and, to their credit, tries to take on everything. 
And I am not sure that is going to necessarily be in all our benefit 
on that. 

But we have a problem with billets, filling the billets for all that. 
We have a problem with getting a budget that reflects what our 
rhetoric is. We have a problem getting people trained in those 
areas. Can somebody tell me which countries in Africa where there 
will be or where there are right now AFRICOM activities, or where 
will they most likely be in the short run? Which countries are we 
talking about in Africa? 

Ms. Whelan. Congressman, we, as the General said earlier, we 
have actually military-to-military relations with pretty much every 
country in Africa, with the exception of the Government of Sudan, 
currently Zimbabwe — although we actually do have an HIV/AIDS 
program that continues with Zimbabwe — and Eritrea. So there are 
programs, sometimes very small in nature, the IMET program, for 
example, might be the only program in a given country 

Mr. Tierney. IMET being? 

Ms. Whelan. IMET, International Military Education and Train- 
ing, which is a co — the budget comes from the State Department, 
but it is administered by the Defense Department. So AFRICOM 
would be a key component of that. So you might have — that might 
be the only activity in a country like say the Central African Re- 
public, to, on the other end of the spectrum, our more robust activi- 
ties in active peacekeeping countries, like Nigeria or Senegal or 
Rwanda or Kenya. Also we have a variety of activities with the 
South Africans, running from medical cooperation to environ- 
mental — military environmental cooperation. So you have this very, 
very wide range. But there really isn’t a portion of the continent, 
except the three countries that I mentioned, where there is no U.S. 
military activity of some sort, even if it is just schooling. 

Mr. Tierney. Does there exist anywhere a written strategy of the 
U.S.’ efforts to help Africa address its problems? Do we have that 
kind of strategic analysis anywhere? Or do we have just a U.S.’ 
strategy for dealing with the U.S.’ concerns of the global war on 
terror and oil? 

Ms. Whelan. Congressman, the recent — the administration re- 
cently signed out a National Security Presidential Directive 50, 
which was an update of the previous strategy that had been signed 
out in 1992. And this is the articulation of U.S. strategy toward Af- 
rica. And there are multiple components in that document. It is not 
simply a security strategy. There is, obviously, a security compo- 
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nent to it, but there are other components to it with regard to eco- 
nomic issues, development, etc. So that is the overarching strategy. 
That is the document that we in the Defense Department reference 
when we develop our DOD strategies to fall within the overall U.S. 
Government strategy. 

Mr. Tierney. And in that strategy is AFRICOM the central ad- 
ministrator for all that? 

Ms. Whelan. AFRICOM is — no, it is not the central adminis- 
trator for NSPD 50. AFRICOM is a tool of the Department of De- 
fense. It is actually not the only tool that the Secretary has at his — 
that is available to him for Africa. There are other tools as well. 
But AFRICOM is a tool of the Secretary to utilize in achieving the 
requirements that are articulated in that strategy with regard to 
maritime security, peacekeeping issues, counterterrorism, etc. 
AFRICOM would play a role in those missions. But with regard to 
the rest of it, no, that is not AFRICOM’s responsibility. 

Mr. Tierney. Ambassador, whose responsibility is it? 

Ambassador Yates. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to add that 
NSPD 50 was signed out before AFRICOM was — I mean, I can’t 
say envisioned, because I knew it had been talked about, the idea 
of this single command, for over 10 years, but even the planning 
for it. So I think there is a question — if it took from 1992 or 1994 
to develop from the last strategy for Africa until this strategy, it 
is not going to be easy to change it, to put AFRICOM in there. 
That would be something that will take time. So I don’t think that 
we can judge the fact that AFRICOM specifically is not mentioned 
in NSPD 50 that we 

Mr. Tierney. Easy for you to say. 

Ambassador Yates. Huh? 

Mr. Tierney. Easy for you to say. 

Ms. Whelan. I would just note that strategies like NSPD 50 do 
not specifically direct the tools that the departments are supposed 
to use to achieve their goals. They provide the departments with 
the goals 

Mr. Tierney. Strategy. 

Ms. Whelan [continuing]. And then it is the department that is 
supposed to figure out which tool is the most appropriate to achieve 
the goal. 

Mr. Tierney. I am going to ask my colleagues if they have any 
further questions. 

Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. I would just — thank you, Mr. Chair, for having 
this hearing. 

And so I just want to leave here being crystal clear: PRTs, they 
perform very important missions, development projects. They ex- 
tend basic governmental services to people who live outside of a 
capital area. For example, Afghanistan has been brought up. But 
they have only been deployed in active war zones as a critical tool 
in conducting counterinsurgency operations in active war zones. 

Is it your understanding that PRTs will not be part of what the 
military is looking at doing in AFRICOM unless it is in an active 
war zone? Or are PRTs-lite or PRTs, something like it, part of the 
discussion that is taking place for the military in AFRICOM? 
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Ms. Whelan. I think the PRT is a very specialized and useful 
tool, and it is a tool that is designed for specific circumstances. 
Should the circumstances in which a PRT would be the most effec- 
tive tool, should those circumstances arise in Africa 

Ms. McCollum. I gave you a definition. I said a war zone. Yes 
or no? 

Ms. Whelan. I am sorry. 

Ms. McCollum. PRTs are currently used in war zones. 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. McCollum. We can argue their effectiveness, could they be 
conducted better, or whatever. My question was, are there discus- 
sions going on in AFRICOM to have something similar to PRTs or 
to have PRTs functioning in nonwar zones? Yes or no? 

Ms. Whelan. I will defer that question to my AFRICOM col- 
leagues. 

General Snodgrass. No. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

General Snodgrass. This is the first I have heard of it. It is an 
interesting perspective, but no. 

Ms. McCollum. That is part of the confusion up here. And I am 
just trying to make sure that I don’t leave here confused. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Higgins. No. 

Mr. Welch. No, I want to thank the witnesses. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Shays? 

Mr. Shays. The only question I would ask is, is there anything 
that any of you would like to comment about what the others have 
said here, just so it is part of the record? You know, in other words, 
anything that you want to clarify? 

General Snodgrass. I would like one clarification point on the 
personnel numbers for the command. The number of 1,304, which 
includes the SOCAFRICA Africa component, and also all of the per- 
sonnel that are U.S. military in our embassies in Africa, is the fis- 
cal year 2009 funded number. The end-state number will be higher 
than that because we have had to go back and ask the Defense De- 
partment for additional personnel because some functions were left 
out of the original plan. And we are in the process of doing that 
right now. So I don’t know what the final number is going to be. 
We went back and made an impassioned plea for additional people 
to do these functions. But my guess is it is going over 1,500 when 
it is all said and done. But we don’t have the final answer on that 
yet. And that discussion didn’t get cleaned up from earlier today. 

Mr. Shays. Anyone else? 

Ambassador Yates. Just because I brought the chart of the inter- 
agency, I would like to enter it. It is one I boiled down to use. Can 
we flash it up there? Can we not see the color? 

Even though Mr. Pendleton and others have raised the small 
number of interagency representatives in the command, I can say 
from being there and welcoming each one, and envisioning the next 
ones coming in, they are in critically and responsible positions, you 
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know, not just mine, while still having a foreign policy advisor, but 
to have the senior development advisor, also to have someone in 
charge of outreach. You look across, they are in key leadership po- 
sitions. And this is new. And this is different. And it is not easy. 
But I think that is what is going to make a difference with this 
model. 

Mr. Shays. You have just raised a question I want to be clear 
on. The 1,500, are they actually in the embassies or are they — Gen- 
eral? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, we right now only have a small num- 
ber. In our 53 embassies, there are only 12 ODCs, Office of Defense 
Cooperation. 

Mr. Shays. But do we envision bringing a whole host of people 
and putting them in our various embassies? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, I wouldn’t typify it as a whole host of 
people. We are looking at alternatives to beef up the military pres- 
ence on the country teams right now. And we are working with the 
department on what that plan would look like. 

Mr. Shays. So we have the traditional country teams in every 
embassy, and that number will increase, which will be unique to 
Africa as opposed to elsewhere. In other words, the country teams 
may be much larger in Africa than they would be in other coun- 
tries? 

General Snodgrass. No, sir. I think it would bring the military 
presence on the country teams to within sight of some of our other 
country teams outside of Africa. But, you know, quite frankly, the 
staffs on the country teams are woefully inadequate to the tasks 
we are giving them. 

Mr. Shays. And so is our State department, frankly. My sense. 

But yes, anyone else before 

Ms. Ploch. I just wanted to briefly address Congressman 
Welch’s earlier question about how AFRICOM might affect a crisis 
like Darfur or Zimbabwe or Somalia. It is a question I get a lot 
from congressional offices. And taking a step back from, of course, 
the longer-term preventing such conflicts and what AFRICOM 
might do to prevent such conflicts, what it might do to affect a cur- 
rent conflict, you can look at what EUCOM and CENTCOM have 
been doing in relation to Darfur and Somalia. They have been pro- 
viding airlift and last-minute peacekeeping training to Nigerian 
and Rwandan and Burundian peacekeeping forces that are deploy- 
ing right now in Somalia and in Sudan. So that is certainly one as- 
pect. Of course, another is providing security for food delivery and 
other humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

There is apparently a great potential, obviously, for 
transnational criminality and extremism conduct going on. Do any 
of you have an update on what are we doing in terms of engaging 
all of the stakeholders in Africa, the African nations that might 
surround an area where that is going on, as well as other countries 
with an interest in it, whether it be China or France or anybody 
else on that to sort of get people to be on the same page as to what 
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are the security needs of that region and the best way to approach 
them and work cooperatively with folks doing that, as opposed to 
being seen just going in and establishing what we think ought to 
be the security answer there? 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, Congressman. 

We actually maintain an active dialog at varying levels with the 
African countries on the transnational issues. We have a dialog 
through the African Union. We also have the dialogs with the re- 
gional economic communities, such as ECOWAS. And then we have 
our bilateral dialogs with individual African countries. Everything 
that we are doing in Africa right now is in response to pulls, essen- 
tially, from these entities at varying levels, whether they be looking 
for assistance in improving their multinational operations, whether 
they be looking for assistance at the bilateral level to improve their 
ability to contribute to multinational operations. We are in active 
discussions with them about what the threats are as they perceive 
them and also as we perceive them. We had a session just recently 
a couple of months ago out at Airlie House, to which congressional 
staff were invited to attend, in which we had representatives from 
45 African countries come specifically to discuss the issues of cur- 
rent challenges, security challenges on the continent, and the Afri- 
can perspective on those challenges and the U.S. perspective on 
those challenges, and how those challenges — how our perspectives 
were either very similar or different, and how in those areas where 
they were similar we could work together more effectively. And so 
this is something that is — I give you that as an example. That is 
not the only time we have done that. It is an ongoing process. 

Mr. Tierney. But it is a good example. And on page 3 of your 
testimony you talked about the potential for cooperative programs 
to guarantee Africa’s security. And in that, you were referring not 
just to African nations, but I believe also to the Chinas and France 
and whatever. 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. How are we bringing those parties into that con- 
versation so they don’t see us as trying to just usurp control over 
this whole situation and making it more international in flavor? 

Ms. Whelan. In terms of the European allies and those that 
have traditionally been active in Africa, we maintain a regular dia- 
log with them through various mechanisms, again either bilaterally 
or also multilaterally. We have things called the P3, with sort of 
the big players like France, the U.K. and ourselves. But we also 
talk to the Dutch, the Spanish, the Norwegians, the Portuguese, 
and working with them from their perspectives and in places where 
of course they may have even better insights because of their his- 
torical experiences. 

With regard to China, we have recently opened up a defense dia- 
log with China on Africa issues. We had a member of the Defense 
Department travel to China just a couple of months ago to give a 
presentation to the Chinese as part of a larger bilateral DOD- 
China dialog on Africa Command. And we have issued an invita- 
tion to the Chinese to come to Washington to talk specifically about 
security issues in Africa. We have given them three dates. We are 
currently waiting for the Chinese to come back to us with a re- 
sponse on those dates. So that is something that we 
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Mr. Tierney. I am encouraged by that. I think that is important 
that we know what their perspective is, and they know what ours 
is 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tierney [continuing]. And that we sort of get it straight that 
are trying to both agree on what is the security 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tierney [continuing]. Situation that we all need to have 
happen there. What is the best way of getting it, as opposed to just 
imposing it and then letting somebody else misinterpret it. 

Ms. Whelan. One other note is that with regard to the Euro- 
peans, they have been very, very forward leaning and extremely 
supportive of the concept of an AFRICOM, because they believe 
that it will improve our collective ability to coordinate and work to- 
gether on the security challenges in Africa. They have from the 
very beginning been pressing us to allow them to embed officers 
into the command. We are very open to that and have told them 
so. We are obviously in the process of structuring the command 
right now. But we have gotten a great deal of enthusiasm from 
them. So we would expect to have European officers embedded in 
the command. 

We have also noted in our dialog with African countries that we 
would also welcome African officers being embedded in positions in 
the command and not just severing in liaison roles. They have 
taken that on board, and some of them have actually been quite 
interested in that prospect that we would actually open that up to 
them. 

Mr. Tierney. Let me, at the risk of raising your ire a little bit 
here, and I am not trying to do that, I just want to clarify, and 
yeah, we have forces in Djibouti, about 1,500; am I right? That in- 
cludes Special Ops and others, or is that separate from them? Are 
we counting Special Ops in that number? 

Ms. Whelan. We have, yes, personnel in Djibouti, both staff and 
forces. 

Mr. Tierney. That make up that 1,500? 

Ms. Whelan. That make up that total of 1,500. 

Mr. Tierney. DIA personnel also make up that 1,500, or are they 
counted separately? 

Ms. Whelan. I believe they make up part of that total, but I 
would need to take that for the record to make absolutely sure. But 
I believe they do. 

Mr. Tierney. OK. So we have that presence. We have some 
intermittent groups of SEALs or Special Ops or other people train- 
ing in whatever the General mentioned that through there. We 
have a small number of military in the embassies throughout, 
which may be increased on that. And the issue of combatant com- 
mand center for AFRICOM being in Africa is no longer on the table 
or just pushed down the road? 

Ms. Whelan. I think the issue of having some AFRICOM head- 
quarters presence on the continent is still on the table, but it is 
pushed down the road because we have other things that need to 
be focused on. 

Mr. Tierney. What about the three or four satellite offices? Are 
they no longer on the table, or are they also pushed down the road? 
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Ms. Whelan. That is pushed down the road. 

Mr. Tierney. So there is a possibility sometime of having the 
command center and three or four satellite presences somewhere 
spread throughout Africa. 

Ms. Whelan. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Tierney. We have not determined what the size is going to 
be, what the physical structures in the body will be, what the 
make-up of the personnel will be, whether they will be DIA, Special 
Ops or anything of that; none of that has been decided? 

Ms. Whelan. Right. None of that has been decided. And what we 
are looking at, again, is a physical structure for the command that 
will optimize the command’s ability to carry out its mission. So we 
have some notional ideas on what might be required, but we have 
pushed further exploration of that issue down the road so that we 
could focus on some more pressing issues toward achieving our goal 
of full operational capability by October 1st. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

General, what training is in place for our military personnel to 
make sure that they have the kind of cultural understanding and 
language capacity that would make their service there more useful? 

General Snodgrass. That is an excellent question, Mr. Chair- 
man. In terms of the language capacity — excellent question from 
the back row. 

Mr. Tierney. Yes, it was. 

General Snodgrass. You know better than I the struggles that 
all Americans have with foreign languages. And frankly, having 
lived in Europe now for over 4 years, or actually over 8 years on 
separate assignments, having a second language is very important. 

Now, the U.S. military, as a reflection of our society, has those 
same problems. But in terms of cultural training, one of the things 
that we started after I got there, and with a bunch of other folks, 
Ambassador Yates included, was a series of processes where we 
identified cultural training and other kinds of professional military 
education that we wanted our officers to go through. For example, 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, there is a course that 
teaches people how to work within the embassy country team and 
how FMF and FMS cases actually run, so that you can understand 
how the country team is working through it. 

We also have the African Center for Strategic Studies in our staff 
who put together a week-long series of lectures by Africans, who 
came in early in the program’s standup, and we are going to bring 
them back now after a year to teach us about Africa from the Afri- 
cans’ perspective and talk to us about the way that Africans look 
at their problems so that we can provide value for them. 

We have online courses that we have identified, as well as 
courses that we will send people to in the United States to get a 
better cultural awareness of the Africans. But remember we are 
talking about a continent of 900 different languages and cultures. 
And with enough geographic area that you can fit the United 
States, China, Western Europe, Argentina, and still have 200 mil- 
lion square miles remaining. So it is an extraordinarily diverse cul- 
ture that we are trying to grasp and put our hands around. But 
we are making efforts to do that as best we can. 
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Mr. Tierney. We may have to give you an extra week or two to 
get that together. 

General Snodgrass. Another week would do it, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. I want to thank all the witnesses here today. If the 
feedback is helpful to you at all, from my perspective, and Mr. 
Shays may want to add something on that, I respect what the mili- 
tary is doing there. I mean, I think there is obviously a security 
component to all of that. 

That said, I am not comfortable that the military is the right en- 
tity to be leading all the civilian aspects of this. And I am not sure 
it is fair to put that on the military. I respect that Secretary Gates 
has stepped forward on that, and I think his leadership is great. 
I am not sure that even he intended that he was going to get stuck 
with the whole responsibility of it once he recognized the issue on 
that. And I think I can really see clearly why others are concerned, 
not necessarily — because there hasn’t been time to see the actions 
prove the rhetoric. So I think there was concern in, your presence 
looks very military. Your mission statement looks military. All the 
cooperation with other countries are military, all of that, and there 
has been no track record yet of any action that shows us that there 
really is going to be this great civilian component to it with hu- 
manitarianism and focusing on Africa’s problems. To get to that 
point, I see problems with the billets. How we are going to get the 
people to fill those posts? And how we are going to organize them? 
And who is going to be in charge? And how we are going to make 
it clear that it is not the military telling what to do on that aspect 
of it, but those people associated with those kinds of activities tak- 
ing care of their business with support from the military? All of 
that isn’t clear for me, so I can understand how it is not clear for 
people in Africa or people in the NGO’s or other groups that are 
looking at this thing. And I wish we had a governmentwide rec- 
ognition of the problem on this, and then approach it from that 
basis. I think maybe we would not have pushed our military to 
have to be the lead in all the humanitarian things as well. And I 
am not sure how we get from one point to another on that or what- 
ever, but there is a security role there for sure. And there is a larg- 
er role for other activities that really address Africa’s concerns cer- 
tainly. I just don’t think that Africans are going to ever get that 
message in the current structure that is there unless we do some 
serious readjustment with that and increase a lot of personnel, and 
have a budget that reflects that this is really what our mission is, 
and the security aspect is a part of it. 

Mr. Shays. If I could? 

Mr. Tierney. Sure. 

Mr. Shays. I would just react to say that I think this is a very 
helpful hearing and one in which I would suspect, Mr. Chairman, 
you are going to be following closely. 

I think you know the concerns that come from the committee, 
and I think the concerns that are being expressed out with the gen- 
eral public and the NGO’s and so on. But my sense is that the 
model has potential. Given that we don’t have bases in Africa, I am 
struck by the fact that it is hard to have a different kind of pres- 
ence and that we are almost being forced to look at something that 
I think makes sense, and that is a collaboration. And we know that 
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there is a goal of 25 percent, and we will be eager to see how that 
unfolds, if it actually happens or not. And this may turn out to be 
a really constructive effort, benefiting both State and Defense, and 
our country and Africa, or it could be something else. So I think, 
for me, the jury is still out. And it will be interesting to see how 
you all make it work. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Shays, you deserve the benefit of General 
Snodgrass’s reaction to your 25 percent comment. 

General Snodgrass. Sir, the 25 percent number for the inter- 
agency is more urban legend than a goal. It was thrown out at a 
news conference. 

Mr. Shays. So what is the number? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, we don’t have a goal. Quite frankly, we 
are trying to bring on the interagency players who can provide 
value. And we are bringing them on in a pace that allows them to 
provide value back to their 

Mr. Shays. Let me just pursue that for a second then. 

General Snodgrass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Then, what that says to me is that you aren’t coopt- 
ing, in one sense, State, you are basically 

Mr. Tierney. Replacing it. 

Mr. Shays [continuing]. You are basically having a presence. 
Well, sort that out. I am sorry to extend the hearing a second. 

General Snodgrass. No, sir, you are on track with this. We 
think we are going to get about 50 in the first year. 

Mr. Shays. Let me say, if you had said you were going to do 
none, would we even be having this hearing? 

General Snodgrass. Sir, that is way above my pay grade. 

Mr. Tierney. Can I just interject for a second? 

Mr. Shays. Yes. 

Mr. Tierney. Yes, I think we probably would be having the hear- 
ing, because we would still be looking to see whether or not the 
U.S.’ mission is here is to help Africa with Africa’s problems or to 
help the United States with its problems. We say in the rhetoric 
that we are going in to work with Africa to resolve its issues. They 
don’t have just military issues. So if they weren’t bringing in the 
other groups or doing that, then we would have two questions. One 
is, why we have just military? Or why do we have the military 
doing all those civilian functions instead of bringing in civilian peo- 
ple to do it? So there would still be a lot to talk about. 

Mr. Shays. Right. 

General Snodgrass. My point, sir, would be we are trying to 
right size the commands and our agency participation for the tasks 
that we are going to achieve. And we are still learning about that 
as we go. 

But every time someone from another department comes to the 
command and sees what we are doing, some come very skeptical 
and leave very, very positive, enthusiastic about participating with 
the command. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just then make this point. I think it is non- 
sensical to have divided Africa up the way we did. I think it is al- 
most an insult to the continent of Africa and its people that said, 
you know, you are our miscellaneous; we are just going to fit you 
in with our other focus. I like having an African focus. And I real- 
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ize Africa is a huge continent with, as you pointed out, many cul- 
tures and languages. Hundreds. But I like that part of it. 

What I don’t want is to have DOD coopt the responsibilities of 
State. But conversely, I would love State to have a little more influ- 
ence with DOD. And if that is the way it works out, then I will 
be someone who will be applauding. And if it doesn’t, I won’t. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tierney. He is in the favored seat here; he has it both ways. 

Thank every one of you. Your testimony has really been extraor- 
dinarily helpful. And I know we kept you here probably a little 
longer than we had intended, but we appreciate it a great deal. 
Again, thank all of you for your service to your country. We don’t 
say that just offhand. We are serious about it. And we know that 
you are, too. So we appreciate it. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:28 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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